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ABSTRACT 


The study of sociology was undertaken in Japan as early as in this country, and 
during the past thirty years has become securely established in many of the leading 
universities. German and French writings have been most influential among Japanese 
sociologists, with consequent emphasis upon social theory rather than social research. 
The formal school of sociology was dominant in Japan for many years, but recently 
considerable progress has been made in the study of contemporary social institutions 
and problems. In contrast to American practice, sociology in Japan is regarded as be- 
longing to the humanities rather than to the social sciences. Its confusion by the gen- 
eral public with unpopular radical theories has largely disappeared in recent years and 
sociological courses are growing in popularity in Japanese universities. Japanese soci- 
ology has little or no connection with social work and does not emphasize courses in 
social pathology. The Japanese Sociological Society, organized in 1924, holds an 
annual meeting and publishes regularly a volume of proceedings. Japanese sociological 
writings, which are already very extensive, have made important contributions to an 
understanding of Japanese life and institutions. Arrangements should be made through 
translations to give Western students more ready access to these oriental studies by 
competent Japanese sociologists. 


American knowledge of sociological studies in the Far East is 
largely limited to social investigations made by scholars in Chinese 
universities. Sociological work in China has to a great extent been 
patterned after American models, with emphasis upon concrete 
studies of Chinese life and institutions. This fact, together with the 

* Materials for this paper were gathered during a two-month visit to Japan in the 
summer of 1935. For the historical data in this paper, the chief source has been Profes- 
sor Junichiro Matsumoto’s essay on the history of sociology in Japan, which was in- 
cluded as an appendix in his Shakaigaku Y6k6 (“Outlines of Sociology”), published in 


1934. Conferences were held with some of the sociologists in the larger universities 
and also with officials in government bureaus dealing with social problems, institutions 
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publication of a few of their sociological books and periodicals in 
English, has attracted the attention of American sociologists and 
given them a glimpse of what is going on in their field in this Far 
Eastern country. 

Japanese scholars, on the other hand, have looked to Europe for 
leadership in building up their science of society. German and 
French models have been the vogue in Japanese sociology with con- 
sequent emphasis upon social theory rather than concrete social re- 
search. With no special incentive to publish in English, sociologists 
in Japan have written primarily for their own people in a language 
that is a closed book to the Western world. Lack of knowledge of 
the intellectual currents in Japan has led to the common assumption 
in this country that Japanese sociology, handicapped by a rigid gov- 
ernmental censorship, has made only insignificant progress. It is the 
purpose of this paper to correct this assumption and to present, in 
so far as it is possible in a brief compass, the main characteristics of 
sociology as it has developed in Japanese universities. 

Following the political struggles and adjustments of the Restora- 
tion Period during the 1860’s, Japanese scholars turned their at- 
tention to Western political theories and sought light on their prob- 
lems through a study of Bentham, Mill, Spencer, Rousseau, Montes- 
quieu, Gneist, Stein, and other English, French, and German writers. 
Spencerian sociology was introduced into Japan as early as 1878, and 
a few years later his Principles of Sociology was translated into Jap- 
anese by K6tard Noritake under the title Shakaigaku no Genri. In 
1883 Dr. Nagao Ariga published a series of three volumes on sociol- 
ogy entitled “Social Evolution,” “Religious Evolution,” and ‘“‘Evo- 
lution of the Family System,’” all of which were based largely upon 
the works of Spencer, McLennan, and Morgan. Another follower of 
Spencer was Dr. Shdichi Toyama, who in his lectures on history at 


of various kinds were visited, a bibliography of the more important sociological books 
was assembled, and, in so far as time permitted, careful study was made of representa- 
tive publications. Sociological literature in Japan, however, is so extensive that it is 
impracticable without much further study to present a thorough analysis and appraisal 
of Japanese sociology. The present article is, therefore, merely a general survey, which 
it is hoped to follow up later with a more detailed presentation of some of the signifi- 
cant contributions of the Japanese to the field of sociology. 


2 Shakai Shinkaron, Shikyé Shinkaron, Zokusei Shinkaron. 
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the Tokyo Imperial University insisted that his students learn some- 
thing of sociology and gave lectures on this subject in 1886, using 
Spencer’s Principles of Sociology as his textbook. Interest in this new 
field of study developed sufficiently to bring about the establish- 
ment of a chair of sociology in the Tokyo Imperial University in 1893 
and the appointment of Dr. Toyama as its first incumbent. This 
early recognition of sociology by the Japanese government antedates 
the establishment of professorships of sociology in England, France, 
and Germany, and is only slightly later than the beginnings of so- 
ciology in American universities. During this early period of Jap- 
anese sociology the writings of Darwin also exerted considerable in- 
fluence. The evolutionary doctrines that were widely prevalent at 
that day were clearly expressed in a volume published in 1893 by 
Dr. Hiroyuki Kato, entitled “The Struggle for the Right by the 
Strong.”’ Spencer and Darwin, however, did not entirely dominate 
the scene during the closing years of the nineteenth century, for 
prior to 1900 the sociological theories of such writers as Quetelet, 
Sumner, Main, Buckle, Bagehot, Ward, Malthus, Giddings, Guyot, 
Pearson, and Westermarck were made available to Japanese stu- 
dents through translations of their more important writings. Very 
few Japanese were known as sociologists during this early period, but 
a growing number of scholars in related fields became interested in 
social theory and were greatly influenced by the sociological writings 
of that day. 

Beginning with the twentieth century, sociology in Japan ac- 
quired an unusually gifted leader, Dr. Tongo Takebe, a pupil of To- 
yama and his successor in the chair of sociology at the Tokyo Imperi- 
al University. For two decades Dr. Takebe, from the vantage point of 
his seminar room at the Imperial University, reigned supreme among 
Japanese sociologists and built up a system of sociological thought 
which was handed down to his students dogmatically and defended 
with great vigor and skill. A student of Comte, he endeavored to 
combine the latter’s positivism with Confucian philosophy and thus 
work out an interpretation of Comte’s sociological system that would 
appeal to the Japanese mind. Dr. Takebe was essentially a philoso- 
pher, and his conception of sociology was largely that of a philosophy 


3 Kydésha no Kenri no Kyésé. 
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of history. His ‘‘General Sociology,’’* published in four volumes 
(“Introduction to Sociology,” “Social Principles and Laws,” “Social 
Statics,” and “Social Dynamics’) was a monumental work com- 
prehensive in scope, written with a full knowledge of Western social 
theories, and skilfully adapted to its oriental setting. While he was 
primarily concerned with building up a comprehensive sociological 
system, he was interested also in the application of his theories to 
political and social problems. Examples of his writings in this prac- 
tical field are “Trends among the World Powers,” “Treatise on 
War,” and “Science of Educational Administration.’’’ Not the least 
of his services was his pioneer work in building up a Japanese vocab- 
ulary of sociological terms which have been adopted by later 
writers. His leadership is still further shown by his publication of 
the annual volumes of the Japanese Institute of Social Science for 
ten years between 1913 and 1922. Impatient with divergent views, 
he jealously defended his synthetic system and became unwilling to 
adjust his theories to changing conditions. Little encouragement 
was given to his students to make original investigations, and during 
the later years of his professorship, sociology at the Imperial Uni- 
versity in Tokyo remained practically at a standstill. 

Dr. Takebe’s sociological system was, perhaps, most successfully 
challenged by one of his own friends, Dr. Ryukichi Endo, who in 
IgOI was appointed to a lectureship in sociology at the Tokyo Higher 
Normal School and later held a professorship at Waseda University. 
At first an advocate of Spencer’s social organic theory, his extensive 
studies of Western writers caused his interest to turn toward the 
type of psychological sociology which was developed about the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century under the leadership of such writers as 
Durkheim, Tarde, Simmel, and Giddings. Dr. Endo’s first publica- 
tion in the sociological field was a translation of Giddings’ Principles 
of Sociology. His analysis of social phenomena from the psychologi- 
cal point of view is set forth in his “Modern Sociology,” published 
in 1907, while his critical discussion of oriental culture is contained 


4 Riron Futsa Shakaigaku—Vol. I, Josetsu (1905), Vol. Il, Rigaku (1906), Vol. IIT, 
Seigaku (1909), Vol. IV, Dogaku (1919.) 
5 Sekai Rekkoku no Taisei (1912), Sensé Ron (1906), Kydseigaku (1921). 
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in his ‘Development of Japanese Society and Changes in Thought.’ 
Under the leadership of Dr. Endo, Japanese sociologists turned away 
from their earlier advocacy of the social organic theory and centered 
their attention upon a psychological interpretation of society. This 
rising interest in social psychological studies can be clearly seen in 
the writings of Professor Kaoru Kobayashi, whose “Social Psychol- 
ogy” and “Studies in Social Psychology’’”? emphasized the concept of 
social process which had hitherto been neglected by the earlier so- 
ciological writers. While the psychological approach to sociology has 
been widely accepted among Japanese sociologists in recent years, 
their progress in social psychology has gone little beyond the views 
current among the earlier writers in this field. The point of view of 
Japanese sociologists has been little influenced by the more recent 
developments in American social psychology under the leadership of 
Thomas, Bernard, Young, Allport, Karpf, and others. 

Following the World War, Japanese sociology entered into a new 
era of development characterized by the rise of many different 
schools of thought and its growing popularity as a subject suitable 
for university study. Renewed interest in the study of German and 
French sociological writings was greatly stimulated by Dr. Shétaré 
Yoneda, of the Kyoto Imperial University, a pupil of Tarde and 
Giddings and a linguist and thinker of unusual ability. His main 
contribution thus far has consisted in the exposition and criticism of 
the social theories prevailing in Western countries. The presentation 
of his own sociological system has gone no farther than an outline of 
his scheme of so-called general sociology, which is divided into three 
parts as follows:* (1) The Methodology of Social Sciences, which 
contains a discussion of the interrelations of the sciences and meth- 
ods of study; (2) Pure Sociology, the central core of his sociological 
system, patterned after the theories of Tarde and Simmel; and 
(3) General Sociology, devoted to concrete studies of social phenome- 
na. The wide range of Dr. Yoneda’s studies can be seen in the fol- 
lowing titles selected from his many publications: ‘The History of 


6 Kinsei Shakaigaku (1907), Nihon Shakai no Hattatsu Oyobi Shisé no Hensen (1903). 

7 Shakai Shinrigaku (1909), Shakai Shinri Kenkyu (1910). 

Shétard Yoneda, “Nihon Shakaigaku,” Nempd, 1915 (“Annals of the Japanese 
Institute of Social Science’’), edited by Dr. Takebe. 
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the Philosophy of New Idealism,” “Psychology of Modern People 
and Modern Civilization,” “Sociological Observations of Modern So- 
cial Problems,” ““Modern Population Problems,” and “Studies of 
Modern Social Thought.’’? 

While Dr. Yoneda stands out as an eminent student of historical 
sociology, his able pupil, Dr. Yasuma Takata, formerly of the Higher 
Commercial School in Tokyo and now professor in Kyoto Imperial 
University, achieved an even greater reputation as a profound stu- 
dent in the field of social theory. Quick to grasp the new sociological 
tendencies in Europe following the war period, he formulated for 
Japanese students a sociological system based upon Western theories 
but characterized by his own original contributions. Influenced by 
Giddings, Simmel, and Bouglé, he introduced the formal school of 
German sociology to Japan with its emphasis upon the form rather 
than the content of social relationship or association as the proper 
field for sociological study. Taking issue with Dr. Yoneda and the 
Western sociologists who maintained the theory of psychical asso- 
ciation with attention directed to the social group, Dr. Takata in- 
sisted on his theory of psychical association of men. Sociology, ac- 
cording to him, is the study of the associational phenomena of hu- 
man beings; in other words, it is concerned with social groups, their 
formation, cause, and effect. Moreover, departing from the earlier 
views of sociology as a general science or as a synthesis of all the so- 
cial sciences, he endeavored to establish sociology as an independent 
and special science with its own subject matter and field of study. 
Among Dr. Takata’s more important works are the following:® 
“Sociological Studies,” “Principles of Sociology,” “Outlines of So- 
ciology,” “Studies in Contemporary Society,” and “Studies in So- 
cial Relations.” 

Dr. Takata’s group theory was carried still farther and expressed 
in a more formalistic way by one of his students, Mr. Kentard Ko- 
matsu, who in a recent volume, “Outline of Sociology,’™ sets forth 

9 Shinrisd Shugi no Rekishi Tetsugaku (1920), Gendaijin Shinri to Gendai Bummei 
(1919), Gendai Shakai Mondai no Shakaigakuteki Kdsatsu (1921), Gendai Jinko Mondai 
(1921), Bankin Shakai Shisd no Kenkyii (1920). 


10 Shakaigakuteki Kenkyti (1919), Shakaigaku Genri (1920), Shakaigaku Gairon 
(1922), Gendai Shakai no Kenkyti (1920), Shakai Kankei no Kenkyti (1925). 
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his science of social relations built upon the two complementary 
principles of aggregation and separation. During the past twenty 
years one of the chief controversies in Japanese sociology has been 
waged around the conflicting points of view of those who seek an ex- 
planation of social phenomena through Takata’s theory of social 
groups and those who prefer to follow the more widely accepted psy- 
chological sociology with its emphasis upon social processes. On the 
whole, the tendency in Japanese sociology until recently has been in 
the direction of formal sociology of the type represented by Dr. 
Takata, in which the dynamic study of social process has been more 
or less neglected. 

This formal sociology which dominated the sociological field in 
Japanese universities during the 1920’s was concerned primarily 
with abstractions rather than with concrete realities, and as a con- 
sequence was looked upon as a philosophical discipline belonging 
more to the humanities than to the social sciences. Its chief leaders 
in Japan were thoroughly grounded in post-war German sociology 
and devoted their energies largely to fighting over the controversial 
issues that were being debated by German writers. The gradual rec- 
ognition of the limitations of this approach to the study of society 
led inevitably to new attempts, especially on the part of the younger 
Japanese sociologists, to make their field of study more fruitful. At 
the first conference of the Japanese Sociological Society in 1925, the 
suggestion was made that instead of slavishly following foreign writ- 
ers there should be built up a Japanese sociology based upon materi- 
als characteristic of their own society. 

Among the more influential writers who first pointed out the in- 
adequacies of formal sociology was Professor Junichiro Matsumoto, 
now professor of sociology at Hései University and lecturer in sociol- 
ogy at the Tokyo Imperial University. In one of his early works, 
“Studies in Contemporary Sociological Theories” (1928), he insist- 
ed that formal sociology must be supplemented by concrete studies 
in the field of applied sociology. The dissatisfaction with the Ger- 
man formal school found expression also in the rise of new interest in 
French sociology, and more especially in the writings of Durkheim, 
whose emphasis upon factual studies, both statistical and ethnologi- 


12 Gendai Shakaigakusetsu Kenkyti (1928). 
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cal, gave encouragement to the Japanese sociologists who felt the 
need of dealing more adequately with concrete realities." 

Along with this effort to build up a French school of sociology in 
Japan with its attention centered upon investigation of Japanese 
social problems, much attention has been given to the recent growth 
of cultural sociology in Germany. A small group of Japanese sociol- 
ogists interested in this latter movement have established the Society 
for Sociological Study (later renamed the Society of Social Philoso- 
phy and Social Science) and have published a series of cultural socio- 
logical studies which have been of considerable influence in weaken- 
ing the position of formal sociology in Japan. 

In addition to the three divergent types of sociological theory al- 
ready mentioned (formal sociology, Durkheimian sociology, and cul- 
tural sociology) the recent development of sociology in Japan is fur- 
ther complicated by efforts of certain writers to regard sociology as a 
philosophical discipline and to limit its subject matter to the field of 
social philosophy. This somewhat chaotic situation in social theory 
reflects the divergent sociological views in Western countries and is 
inevitable in a new science in the process of development. Attempts 
to bring unity out of this chaos have been made from time to time, 
one of the most recent being the proposal by Professor Matsumoto 
to build up a comprehensive system of general sociology which will 
include the essential features of both formal and cultural sociology, 
place adequate emphasis upon the history of sociology and its meth- 
odology, and at the same time provide for proper attention to con- 
crete studies of social phenomena." 

While Japanese sociology has been primarily concerned with social 
theory, some progress has been made in the study of contemporary 
social institutions and problems. For a number of years Professor 
Teizo Toda, who occupies a chair of sociology in Tokyo Imperial 
University, has been making an intensive study of the Japanese 
family system, In two of his recently published volumes, “Studies 


13 Hisatoshi Tanabe and Makino Tatsumi in Furansu no Shakaikagaku (“The French 
Social Sciences”), ed. Furansu Gakukai (1929); Junichiro Matsumoto, ‘“Gendai 
Furansu Shakaigaku” (“Modern French Sociology”), first published in 1924 as an 
article and now incorporated in his Gendai Shakaigakusetsu Kenkyu (“Studies in Con- 
temporary Sociological Theories’’) (1928). 


4 Junichiro Matsumoto, Shakaigaku Genron (‘‘Foundations of Sociology”) (1935). 
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of the Family” and “Family and Marriage,"s he presents a penetrat- 
ing sociological analysis of the patriarchal family system of Japan 
and throws much light on its historical development and the changes 
that are taking place under modern urban conditions. In his study 
he has made use of old records preserved in Buddhist temples, cen- 
sus data, and field investigations carried on under his direction by 
students working in the sociological laboratory of the University. 
The methodology of his family studies has been set forth in one of his 
publications, entitled “Social Investigation,” which it is hoped will 
stimulate the undertaking of similar investigations by sociological 
students in different parts of the country. 

This effort to turn Japanese sociology in the direction of social re- 
search and build up a science that would be of service in dealing with 
practical social problems runs counter to its earlier traditions in 
Japan, but nevertheless has made considerable headway in recent 
years. So important has this issue become that the Annual of the 
Japanese Sociological Society for the year 1933 had for its principal 
theme “Theory and Its Application.” Following American models, 
investigations of urban social conditions in large Japanese cities have 
been undertaken by a few of the sociologists and their more ad- 
vanced students. Some of the theses of the graduate students in so- 
ciology at the Tokyo Imperial University for the years 1934 and 1935 
dealt with such topics as “Suicides in Japan,” “Commercialized 
Amusements in Tokyo,” “Slums of Tokyo,” etc. For the most part, 
however, the advance made in the field of practical social research 
has been due to the work of government bureaus, as, for example, 
the Bureau of Social Affairs of the Tokyo Municipality and various 
bureaus in the National Department of Home Affairs. The statisti- 
cal work of these government agencies is usually of a high order and 
their publications, filled with factual data and illustrated with maps 
and graphs, throw much light on current social conditions and prob- 
lems. In the field of rural sociology attention has been directed chief- 
ly to the study of the agricultural village, which is the characteristic 
type of farm settlement in Japan. The method of the rural social sur- 
vey has been followed in these studies and there have already been 


%s Kazoku no Kenkyti (1927), Kazoku to Konin (1934). 
%6 Shakai Chésa (1933). 
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published several volumes in which village institutions are described 
and an analysis made of the socio-economic problems of the farm 
population. 

Very few Japanese sociologists have given attention to the prob- 
lem of the interrelation of the natural environment and social phe- 
nomena. Emphasis upon geographical factors is largely limited to 
the economic geographers who show a tendency to turn away from 
description to explanation and build up a kind of geographical so- 
ciology. Human ecology is not regarded as a subject of major impor- 
tance, but some attention has been given to it by those engaged in 
investigations of urban life. The beginning that has been made in 
ecological studies has come about largely through interest in this 
type of research on the part of government bureaus engaged in sur- 
veys of social conditions. In the field of population problems Megu- 
mi Hayashi published a book on population theory’ in which he 
emphasized the réle of social factors in the decline of the birth-rate. 
Yasuma Takata also turned aside from his more abstract studies to 
give consideration to the principles involved in population growth 
but his approach to this problem was more psychological than so- 
ciological."* A section on population problems was included in the 
program of the 1935 meeting of the Japanese Sociological Society, 
and on that occasion several papers were presented dealing with 
quantitative aspects of this subject. In general, however, the sociol- 
ogists seem inclined to approach the study of population theoretical- 
ly rather than statistically. American students are more familiar 
with Japanese analyses of population problems through the pub- 
lished works of Teijiro Uyeda, professor of economics in the Tokyo 
Commercial College, and Shiroshi Nasu, professor of agricultural 
economics in Tokyo Imperial University." 

The ethnological approach to social theory has been emphasized 
chiefly by the few sociologists attached to Japan’s colonial universi- 
ties in Korea and Formosa, where investigations are being made of 

17 Jinké Riron, Kenkyti to Hohé (“Theory of Population, Its Study and Method”’) 
(1930). 

18 Shakaigakuteki Kenkyu (‘Sociological Studies’’) (1918). 


9 Teijiro Uyeda, Future of the Japanese Population (Tokyo: Japanese Council of 
Pacific Relations, 1933); Shiroshi Nasu, Population and the Food Supply (lectures on 
the Harris Foundation [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930). 
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primitive religions and other significant aspects of the cultural life 
of the natives. Contributions to the study of race have been made 
by a few anthropologists such as Ryuzo Torii, Shinji Nishimura, and 
Eiz6 Koyama, whose publications in cultural anthropology have 
discussed the problem of the relation between race and society and 
may be regarded as touching the field of cultural sociology.”° 

These newer trends in Japanese sociology leading in the direction 
of concrete studies of Japanese institutions and contemporary social 
problems have gone far toward weakening the position of formal so- 
ciology in university circles. It must be kept in mind, however, that 
the chief interest of Japanese sociologists, as measured by their pub- 
lished works, is still in the field of social theory rather than in ap- 
plied sociology. In spite of the increasing interest in modern social 
research, it is, perhaps, the new emphasis upon cultural sociology 
which is breaking down the dominance of the older schools of socio- 
logical thought in Japan. The rising generation of sociologists in 
Japan, basing their work upon European models, has already pub- 
lished notable contributions to an understanding of the interrela- 
tions of Japanese culture and the various forms of social organiza- 
tion.” Those interested in this cultural approach have directed their 
attention mainly to a study of the sociology of religion, the sociology 
of education, and the sociology of knowledge. The fact that there 
have recently appeared several volumes dealing with this last-men- 
tioned field, the sociology of knowledge, shows clearly that Japanese 
scholars are keeping in close touch with current European thought 
and tend to be preoccupied with theoretical rather than applied 
sociology.” 

In the development of sociology in Japan, it is quite apparent that 
English and American sociological writings have not exerted a wide 
influence. Very few of the Japanese sociologists have studied in 
America, but they are familiar with the leading sociological works in 
this country either through translations or study of these volumes in 

20 See Shinji Nishimura, Bunka Jinruigaku (“Cultural Anthropology”) (1924); and 
Eizé Koyama, Jinshugaku Séron (“Ethnology; Its General Principles”) (1929). 

at Fikichi Seki, Bunka Shakaigaku Gairon (“Outline of Cultural Sociology’’) (1929). 


22 Masamichi Shinmei, Chishiki Shakaigaku no Shosé (‘The Various Phases of the 
Sociology of Knowledge”) (1932); Kazuta Kurauchi, Chishiki Shakaigaku (‘The 
Sociology of Knowledge’’) (1932). 
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the original. The library of the Imperial University in Tokyo con- 
tains, in spite of the complete loss of all their books in the earthquake 
disaster of 1923, a remarkable collection of Western sociological lit- 
erature, including a widely representative selection from American 
writers. A special number of the Journal of Sociology in 1925 was 
devoted to American sociology and contained a number of articles 
on this subject, among which was one entitled ‘‘Outline of the De- 
velopment of American Sociology” by the late Professor Kaoru 
Kobayashi, who was, perhaps, the leading authority in this field 
among Japanese sociologists. Among others who have specialized in 
the study of American sociology are Professor Toshio Hayase, of the 
Yokohama Commercial College, and Professor Uichi Iwasaki, whose 
work “Sociologists and Their Writings’?’ contains an excellent sur- 
vey of both American and English sociology. 

Sociology in Japan before the World War was frequently confused 
with radical theories, and under those circumstances it was, perhaps, 
inevitable that it should cultivate a field of abstract thought far re- 
moved from current controversial issues. It must be remembered, 
also, that the central government in Japan, following the adminis- 
trative policy of Germany, has set up its own investigative and sta- 
tistical services in the field of social and economic problems, thus 
making it unnecessary for sociologists to concentrate upon the col- 
lection of data and the practical field work which have been a char- 
acteristic feature of sociological study in America. In Japan, as in 
Germany, practical studies of current conditions and problems are 
issued from time to time by government bureaus, and these form 
the basic data for those engaged in the field of social theory. It is 
becoming recognized that these governmental studies need checking 
and supplementing by outside agencies free ffom governmental con- 
trol, but in a highly centralized government freedom to make inde- 
pendent studies is not easy to secure. Moreover, social research 
which involves the actual collection of field data is expensive and 
rarely have funds been set aside by Japanese universities for the use 
of sociologists in building up research laboratories. There is no doubt 
that the large financial contributions to social research by American 
foundations have given great impetus to recent trends in sociology 


33 Shakaigaku no Hito to Bunken (1926). 
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in America, and it would be interesting to speculate what would have 
been the course of development of American sociology following the 
World War if research funds had not been made available to finance 
this work. 

Moreover, social work, which from the beginning of the present 
century has been closely associated with the development of Ameri- 
can sociology, has played a minor réle in modern Japan and has had 
little or no connection with sociology in Japanese universities. Phil- 
anthropic work under the auspices of private social agencies has 
made small headway and may be said to be at present in the social 
settlement stage of development. Care of the disadvantaged and 
disabled is the responsibility of the government and, in so far as 
work of this kind is done, it is under the direction of official bureaus 
usually efficient in administration but unacquainted with the mod- 
ern technique of social case work. The academic sociologists furnish 
practically no leadership in the field of social work and do not receive 
this stimulus to research into current social problems which has been 
such an important factor in American sociology. 

The first attempt to build up a sociological organization in Japan 
was in 1896, when a few interested leaders established the Sociologi- 
cal Society and began the publication of a quarterly journal which 
continued for two years. In 1898 the Sociological Research Society 
was founded by interested members of the Faculty of Letters and 
Law of the Tokyo Imperial University, and there was published un- 
der its auspices for a period of six years a magazine first called Society 
and later renamed Journal of Sociology. Shortly before the outbreak 
of the World War, Dr. Takebe’s leadership in sociology led to the 
establishment of the Japanese Institute of Social Science, which pub- 
lished an annual volume between the years 1913 to 1922. This as- 
sociation was superseded by the Japanese Sociological Society in 
1924, an organization which has extended its influence during the 
past ten years and now numbers among its members the leading 
sociologists of Japan and other social scientists interested in this 
field. From the beginning it has held an annual meeting and pub- 
lished for seven years a monthly magazine called “The Journal of 
Sociology.”” In 1931 and 1932 this journal was published as a quar- 
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terly, but during the past few years straitened finances have caused 
it to be issued as a single annual volume. 

The wide range of topics covered by the sociologists in their an- 
nual meetings can be seen in the following outline of the program of 
the tenth annual meeting (1935) of the Japanese Sociological So- 
ciety: Part I, ‘Fundamental Problems of Sociology”’; Part IT, ‘‘Re- 
ligious Sociology”’; Part III, “Sociology of Groups”; Part IV, “Ur- 
ban Sociology and Social Work”; Part V, “Cultural Sociology”’; 
Part VI, “Population Problems and Rural Sociology”; Part VII, 
“General Sociology, Problems in Social Consciousness”; Part VIII, 
“Family Problems”; Part IX, “Open Meeting for Public Lectures.” 
Among the seventy or more papers presented at this meeting, not 
more than about fifteen were on topics that required for their presen- 
tation a collection and analysis of concrete social data. 

The amount of Japanese sociological literature that has been pub- 
lished during the past thirty years is far greater than is generally 
realized by Western scholars. In a bibliography specially prepared 
for the writer there were listed 125 of the more representative books 
written by the leading sociologists in Japan.”4 This list included no 
translations of Western books and could have been greatly expanded 
by adding volumes prepared by sociologists who are less well known. 
A complete bibliography would need to include, also, some impor- 
tant volumes, partly sociological in content, dealing primarily with 
subject matter belonging in border-line fields. The development of 
sociology in Japan owes a great deal to psychologists, historians, and 
philosophers who, in connection with their own professional studies, 
have made real contributions to sociological theory. 

This large mass of Japanese sociological literature is, of course, in- 
accessible to Western students because of the language difficulty. 
Occasionally Japanese sociologists prepare articles for German mag- 
azines, and reviews of a few of their books are published in German 
and French scientific journals. In general, however, little is known 
either in Europe or America concerning the investigations of Japa- 
nese life and culture by competent sociologists in Japan. Excellent 
appraisals of economic and political problems have appeared in Eng- 


An extensive bibliography of Japanese sociological works appears in Tetsuji 
Kada’s Shakaigaku Josetsu (“Introduction to Sociology”) (1934). 
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lish, but a thorough sociological analysis of Japanese institutions has 
not yet been made available to Western students. 

Sociology in Japan, as was also the case in America, passed 
through a period when it struggled for recognition in academic cir- 
cles and was confused by the general public with unpopular radical 
theories. At the present time sociology seems established as an ap- 
propriate subject for serious university study and no longer is a so- 
ciologist looked upon as a dangerous person. There are, of course, 
limitations imposed upon sociologists which somewhat hamper their 
freedom. No communist would be tolerated in university circles. 
Great care must be taken in discussing the theory of the state and 
nothing must be said that would in the slightest way imply disrespect 
for the imperial family. On the other hand, investigations of the 
varied social and economic problems faced by factory workers and 
farmers in their hard struggle for a livelihood can go forward with, 
perhaps, less effective opposition by vested economic interests than 
is the case in America. On the whole, it would seem that it is the 
political scientists and historians rather than the sociologists who 
have the most to fear when they embark upon discussions of con- 
troversial issues in their respective fields. 

In contrast to American practice, sociology in Japan is regarded 
as belonging to the humanities rathe. than to the social sciences. 
Chairs of sociology are ordinarily attached to colleges or depart- 
ments of literature and law, and, with the exception of one or two of 
the largest universities, the teaching staff is very limited in number. 
Consequently courses in sociology usually are of an introductory na- 
ture or deal with general principles, and there is little opportunity 
for highly specialized courses common in American universities. At 
the present time professorships or lectureships in sociology are main- 
tained in the imperial universities in Tokyo, Kyoto, Tohoku, and 
Kyushu, in the leading private universities such as Waseda, Keio, 
and Doshisha, and in a number of higher commercial and normal 
colleges. On the program of the last annual meeting of the Japanese 
Sociological Society there appeared sociologists from thirty colleges 
and universities, besides representatives from government bureaus 
and departments. 

In view of the significant advance in sociology in both Japan and 
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America, it is unfortunate that there is not a closer working relation- 
ship between the sociologists of both countries. From the American 
point of view, Japanese sociology needs the stimulus*te_social re- 
search which can be gained through a more intimate knowledge of 
the work of sociologists in American universities. On the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that American sociology would be less pro- 
vincial in its outlook if it had better access to oriental materials and 
points of view. The development of sociology in both countries could 
be placed upon a sounder basis if more effective methods of commu- 
nication could be developed. Perhaps we may look forward in the 
future to exchange professorships, to a more frequent interchange of 
graduate students through international fellowships, to reviews of 
Japanese sociological works in American journals, and to transla- 
tions of those books that make a real contribution to knowledge. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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TYPES OF NATIONALISM 


LOUIS WIRTH 


ABSTRACT 

Nationalism, or the social movements of nationalities striving to acquire, maintain, 
and enhance their status in a world where they are confronted by opposition or conflict, 
has a vast historical literature to its credit.~The scientific study of nationalism must 
build upon but go beyond the particularistic knowledge of specific cases, on the one 
hand, and avoid lumping together all instances of nationalism, on the other hand. This 
paper suggests a tentative typology of European nationalisms which, it is hoped, may 
find wider applicability. The typology is based upon the characteristic form that con- 
flict and opposition take and the corresponding self- and group-consciousness which it 
generates. The four types of nationalism here presented are hegemony nationalism, 
particularistic nationalism, marginal nationalism, and the nationalism of minorities. 

A nationality may be conceived of as a people who, because of the 
belief in their common descent and their mission in the world, by 
virtue of their common cultural heritage and historical career aspire 
to sovereignty over a territory or seek to maintain or enlarge their 
political or cultural influence in the face of opposition. Nationalism 
refers to the social movements, attitudes, and ideologies which char- 
acterize the behavior of nationalities engaged in the struggle to 
achieve, maintain, or enhance their position in the world. 

Because of the significant réle played by nationalism in current 
world-affairs, its study has attracted a great body of scholars and 
produced an enormous literature.’ This literature, aside from that 
portion of it which is patently propagandistic, consists largely of his- 
torical treatments of nationalism in specific countries and epochs. 
This is as it should be, for the more general scientific study of na- 
tionalism obviously presupposes the accumulation of a large, ordered 
body of reliable historical data. The subject of nationalism has such 
wide ramifications and comprises such a variety and complexity of 
phenomena that its scientific study has appeared forbidding. There 
are, indeed, a large number of treatises that have dealt with one or 
another phase of nationalism in a non-historical manner. National- 
ism has been studied in its connection with race,” language, religion, 

* For a comprehensive, classified, and annotated bibliography cf. Koppel S. Pinson, 
A Bibliographical Introduction to Nationalism (New York, 1935). 


? Cf., for instance, Sir Arthur Keith, Nationality and Race from an Anthropologist’s 
Point of View (London, 1919); John Oakesmith, Race and Nationality (London, 1918); 
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politics, economics, education, and psychology. But despite the oc- 
casional allusions to sociology in the titles of books on nationalism, 
and despite the direct bearing of nationalistic phenomena upon im- 
portant theoretical problems in sociology, no general sociological 
study of nationalism exists. The literature of nationalism has re- 
cently been considerably enriched by such general and fundamental 
studies as Professor Carleton J. H. Hayes’s Essays on Nationalism. 
As long, however, as we continue to confine ourselves to a particular- 
istic analysis of the nationalisms of different countries and epochs, 
on the one hand, and treating nationalism as a single undifferentiated 
phenomenon, on the other hand, there is little prospect of scientific 
advance on this subject. 

This paper proposes a provisional set of types of nationalism as 
they are found in contemporary Europe. While these forms of na- 
tionalism have been identified primarily in Europe, it may be safely 
assumed that they have a very much wider application. This is not, 
of course, the first attempt to set forth types of nationalism. Profes- 
sor Hayes has distinguished between the original and derived na- 
tionalism.‘ Professor Handman has distinguished four types of na- 
tionalism: oppression-nationalism, irredentism, precaution-nation- 
alism, and prestige-nationalism.’ In some respects the types here 
suggested coincide with those delineated by Handman. The basic 
assumption underlying our typology, however, is that a typology of 
nationalism must correspond to the types of relations of opposition 
and of conflict which characterize the relations between the groups. 
Sociologically a nationality is a conflict group. The self- and group- 
consciousness generated by nationalistic movements corresponds to 
the nature of the intergroup relationship that exists between one na- 


Erich Koch-Weser, Deutschlands Aussenpolitik in der Nachkriegszeit, 1919-1920 
(Berlin, 1929); Louis Wirth, “Race and Nationalism,” Introductory General Course in 
the Study of Contemporary Society (Chicago, 1934), pp. 395-413; Pinson, of. cit., items 
67-73. 

3 New York, 1926. 


4 “Two Varieties of Nationalism: Original and Derived,” in Association of History 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, Proceedings, No. 26 (1928), pp. 71-83. 


5 Max Sylvius Handman, “The Sentiment of Nationalism,” Political Science Quarterly, 
XXXVI (March, 1921), 104-21. 
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tionality and another. To some extent the types of nationalism here 
set forth represent various stages in the same nationalistic move- 
ment. The discrimination between these types, however, is intended 
to reveal the fundamental differences in motivation and in meaning 
which, in spite of a seeming similarity of goal, gives each, from a soci- 
ological point of view, a distinctive character. 


HEGEMONY NATIONALISM 

What gave the nineteenth century the label “the epoch of nation- 
alism” was a series of movements of national unification which we 
might identify as “hegemony nationalism,” and of which the move- 
ments resulting in the unification of Italy and the formation of the 
German Empire are representative specimens. Among the factors 
that played an animating réle in these movements were contiguity 
of territory, similarity of language, and kinship of culture. These 
movements which had been nourished by the memory of previous 
dynastic unions of separate states, by a more or less common history, 
language, and culture, eventually became defined in political terms 
with an integrated state and national sovereignty as their goal. The 
question of racial unity seems not to have played a decisive réle, but 
in the literary movements preceding the political stage, mystical 
references to race, generally used for hortatory purposes, are occa- 
sionally found. The decisive factors seem to have been the economic, 
political, and military advantage to be derived from consolidating 
smaller principalities into larger and more dynamic units. The in- 
ternal weakness of such an organization, that may result from mere 
arbitrary agglomeration of territory and peoples, without regard to 
cultural and political homogeneity and compatibility, is demonstrat- 
ed by the disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian Empire at the con- 
clusion of the World War. On the other hand, a unitary state may 
arise even in the presence of diversity of language, culture, and his- 
torical experience, as is demonstrated by Switzerland, which, as 
Wieser has put it, is “a state without being a nation,’ but which, 
unlike most other states, virtually has no foreign politics,’ has a 


6 Friedrich Wieser, Das Gesetz der Macht (Vienna, 1926), p. 363. 
7 Adolf Giinther, Die alpenlindische Gesellschaft (Jena, 1930), p. 309. 
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unique geographical position, and, as so often happens, has been 
cemented into unity by external pressure.*® 

The personal feeling of expansion with which nationalism infuses 
a citizenry, and the collective force which such a movement gener- 
ates, is not likely to halt abruptly after the formal goals of the move- 
ment have been attained. After a nationality has achieved political 
autonomy, it sometimes redefines its aims in terms of empire or de- 
generates into a state of national chauvinism. 


Nationalism not infrequently has that sinister meaning which we are in- 
clined to recognize in the suffix “ism.”’ This is a nationalism in which the na- 
tional feeling of power transcends the actual capacity of the nation, it is the 
nationalism of avaricious aggressiveness and the nationalism that plays with 
phrases, in short, national chauvinism. Quite a number of the smaller European 
nations have been infected with this nationalism. They have taken up the 
national idea which was to be found among the stronger nations whose successes 
gave the idea general circulation, so that the smaller nations began to assume 
the haughty demeanor of the great, without having the latter’s accomplish- 
ments to their credit. Today we find nationalism even where there is no evi- 
dence of the existence of a nation, such as in Egypt, in India and in China, where 
the masses have not even been touched by enlightenment.® 


The pan-Germanism of the old German Empire and the pan-Slavism 
of Czarist Russia are perhaps the most striking examples of the ex- 
cesses of national ideals. The historian Hans Delbriick, who was one 
of the bitterest opponents of German imperial chauvinism, said: 


The high ideal of our fathers was that the German national state should 
come into existence without our degenerating, however, to the hatefulness and 
exclusiveness, which we are in the habit of branding, when we find it in other 
nations, as chauvinism, Jingoism and Muscovitism. ... . This ideal is threaten- 
ing to be lost among us. The nobler spirits are beginning to look with horror 
upon the forms in which the national feelings are expressing themselves today 
and upon the sort of men who make bold to assume leadership in national 
affairs.*° 
Wher the saber-rattling party got the upper hand in Germany, in 
1906, he wrote: 


What we must take into the bargain is the renunciation of the continuous in- 
crease in our external splendor and satiation of our thirst for power, which 
caused the ruin of France and Russia. This tendency toward national vanity is, 


*H. M. Long, “Imperial Politics of Great Britain,’ Foreign Affairs, January, 1928, 
Pp. 265. 


9 Wieser, op. cit., p. 390. © Preussische Jahrbiicher (1899), p. 1678. 
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unfortunately, altogether too strong among us, and the super-Germans, who, 
after we have knocked it out of the French, would like to make a grande nation 
out of us, will therefore always find fault with German politics. 


The German chancellor, finding himself gradually overwhelmed .by 
extremist nationalistic elements, warned as late as 1913: “‘National- 
ism is the worst enemy of our whole politics, and every measure 
which has as its aim to make it more difficult for this nationalism to 
thrive, promotes the welfare of our country.’? Even today, long be- 
fore Europe has recovered from the most disastrous war of history, 
the pan-German nationalists and imperialists are clamoring for a 
large army and navy, the return of lost territory and colonies, and 
the restoration of national prestige. One way in which it has been 
thought that the power of the defeated Central Powers could be re- 
stored is by a union between Austria and Germany. This union, be- 
sides the obvious economies that might result from it, has much to 
commend it, for it would not create new minorities and would at 
least eliminate one frontier, but it has been prevented by the aspira- 
tions of other European powers who saw in this union a disturbance 
of the “balance of power” and a threat to the peace of Europe. 

That a nationalistic movement in the course of its development 
may fundamentally change its character and aims is evidenced by 
the history of the so-called Irredenta. “Originally the effort con- 
fined itself to stamping out foreign rule in Italy itself; under Gari- 
baldi, Mazzini, and Cavour this aim was accomplished,” but the 
ambition grew until Gabriele d’Annunzio, under the pretext of “free- 
ing co-nationals who were subjected to foreign rule beyond the bor- 
ders of Italy,’’ could even cross the Adriatic in the name of Italia 
Irredenta."’ As the name indicates, irredentism is a form of national- 
ism which has many of the characteristics of a holy war. It is not 
confined to Italy, but was obvious in France between 1871 and 1914 
in regard to the “lost provinces”’ and is developing in Germany today 
on an even grander scale. 

There are two other forms in which the type of nationalism that 


Tbid., CXXVI (1906), 192-93. 


% Quoted by Martin Hobohm, “Hans Delbriicks Kampf gegen die Hugenberg 
Front,” Tagebuch, October 12, 1929, p. 1680. 


"3 Wieser, op. cit., p. 405. 
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has thus far been described may appear when charged with unusual 
vigor: one is imperialism and the other fascism. Of the two the lat- 
ter is today of greatest interest in Europe. There are many forms of 
fascism; or, to be more accurate, after the success of the Italian ad- 
venture other movements in Europe, which had little similarity to 
the Italian, appropriated the name. In Spain, for instance, under 
Primo de Rivera, fascism consisted merely of a military dictatorship. 
Mussolini himself refuses to regard the fascistic movements in Ger- 
many, Spain, and elsewhere in Europe as the genuine product. 
“Fascism is a political pseudo-renaissance of post-war Europe,” 
whose governments were so thoroughly paralyzed by internal class 
struggles, by external pressure, and by general discontent that faith 
in the existing machinery of government was easily dispelled by the 
emotional appeal to the glories of the distant past and the even 
greater prospective glories of the immediate future, if the nation 
would only awake and put its trust in its élite."* Fascism represents 
a reaction against parliamentarism and democracy. For more than 
two years, in Italy, fascisntmaintained that it was an “‘antiparty”’ 
(anti partito), but, on the occasion of the celebration of the fifth anni- 
versary of the march on Rome, Mussolini himself admitted that the 
fascisti were a party after all, although a party, which unlike other 
parties, existed only for the greater glory of the state. The tremen- 
dous emotional enthusiasm generated by the fascistic movement in 
Italy, and the “irresistible current of national will which fascism at- 
tempted to instill in the ‘folk-soul,’ ’’"S was unable to find adequate 
expression in the rather prosaic tasks of domestic reconstruction. In- 
evitably it acquired imperialistic ambitions. But Italy was not 
strong enough as a military and naval power to make any but the 
most limited imperialistic hopes come true away from home, and 
became, therefore, very troublesome to its neighbors. The surplus 
population of Italy must seek work outside its borders, and since the 
nationalistic movement is confined largely to the bourgeoisie and the 
youth of the educated classes, the fascist state attempts artificially 


™ See Hermann Heller, Europa und der Faschismus (Berlin and Leipzig, 1920). 


1s Tbid.; see also Robert Michels, ‘Analyse des nationalen Elitegedankens,” Jahr- 
buch fiir Soziologie, Vol. III, and Der Patriotismus: Prolegomena zu seiner soziologischen 
Analyse (Miinchen, 1929). 
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to bind these waves of emigrating workers to the mother-country by 
means of ties of citizenship. “Thus fascism, by making greater 
claims than its actual power justifies, degenerates to a form of na- 
tional chauvinism.””® Other countries, especially Germany since she 
lost her naval power and her colonies, have been attempting to weld 
the emigrating citizens to the mother-country through cultural ties 
in order to use them, whenever possible, to advance political or 
colonial interests."7 What the fascism of Italy has in common with 
the other fascistic movements of Europe besides the contempt for 
parliamentary and democratic government is the romantic cult of 
the aristocracy of race and of talent. These fascistic groups char- 
acteristically employ the label Volk to refer to their racial or cul- 
tural homogeneity in their propaganda. 

The tendency of hegemony nationalism to develop ever more ag- 
gressive imperialistic claims and aspirations is exemplified by the 
most recent trends in foreign policy of the fascist dictatorships of 
Europe. Fascist Italy has defied the rest of the world by its Ethi- 
opian adventure, while in Germany the extreme accentuation of na- 
tionalist sentiment as a result of the stimulation of the National- 
Socialist régime has led to an open denunciation of the Versailles 
Treaty, to remilitarization of Germany, and even threatens to en- 
gulf the world in another war of major proportions. 


PARTICULARISTIC NATIONALISM 


A second major type of nationalism may be referred to as par- 
ticularistic nationalism. This form of nationalism is based upon the 
secessionist demand of national autonomy. Such movements char- 
acteristically begin with a striving for cultural autonomy or tolera- 
tion, which, when the movement makes headway, takes on political 


%6 Wieser, op. cit., p. 405. 


17 The activities of the Deutsche im Ausland clubs are representative. One reason 
why the nationalistic movements of Europe turn out so frequently to be at the same 
time antisemitic movements is perhaps the belief that the international affiliations and 
loyalties of the Jews make that people appear as doubtful bearers of the nationalistic 
mission. 

18 The movement is known in Germany as the “Vélkische Bewegung” (see Richard 
Benz, Véolkische Erneuerung [Miinchen, 1925], for a sample of the literature of this 
movement). Cf. Frederick L. Schuman, The Nazi Dictatorship (New York, 1935). 
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significance and finally develops into the demand for political sov- 
ereignty. This has been the case in Norway, where the movement 
was successful, and in Ireland, where it was unsuccessful. In an in- 
cipient and utopian form it is to be found among the Jews and the 
Negroes. The most characteristic expression of this type of national- 
ism is to be found in such countries as Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Finland, Latvia, and Lithuania. Michels has characterized the 
motives underlying this nationalistic movement as follows: 


A people that has become conscious of its national characteristics and the 
peculiarities of its own culture has the natural desire to conserve them in their 
integrity. In the maintenance of this cultural integrity of the people is to be 
found the only ethically legitimate form of patriotism. Consequently the 
national emancipation from a foreign yoke signifies the elimination of a cultural 
obstacle in the road to humanity. National unity and freedom is the indispen- 
sable prerequisite to social freedom and free human existence, for every people 
that frees itself from foreign rule constitutes one source less for war and revolu- 
tion. 

Thus, besides the patriotism based on profit, on fantasy and on megalomania, 
we have the patriotism based on cultural needs, which aims to secure and main- 
tain a people’s right to its own territory and its own human resources.” 


But, as has already been suggested, a social movement may often 
depart from its original goals. Poland furnishes an interesting, 
though by no means unique, example of the development of a na- 
tionalistic movement from a romantic to a realistic stage: 


Even the great romantic poets of Poland, who proclaimed a unique form of 
nationalism, according to which Poland was to be the “‘Christ of the Nations,” 
i.e., just as Christ redeemed mankind through his martyrdom, so Poland was to 
redeem the peoples of Europe, even these poets were no longer satisfied with 
the ethnographically homogeneous Poland. .... This mystical and romantic 
nationalism, however, was soon displaced by a quite sober and prosaic variety. 
The Poles declined the crown of martyrdom and let other nations assume it. 
The prophet of the new nationalism was Roman Dmowski, the Polish inter- 
mediary at the peace conferences in Versailles, who in many books” and articles 
preached, and is still preaching, the gruffest and most uncompromising nation- 
alism. Even when Poland was still under Russian and Prussian rule fighting for 
its national existence, he denounced the nationalistic tendencies of the Lithuani- 
ans and the Ruthenians as presumptuous, and labelled the Jewish strivings for 
emancipation a disintegrating movement. He disavows the romantic patriotism 


19 “Analyse des nationalen Elitegedankens,”’ cit., p. 188. 
2° Gedanken eines modernen Polen; la question polonaise, etc. 
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and displaces it with the modern patriotism, or strictly speaking nationalism, 
whose object it is not to acquire a certain number of privileges or forms of 
freedom but to establish the nation as a living, social organism, which has its 
own spiritual existence based on race and history, its own mentality, its own 
culture, and needs and interests. .... To this he added the claim that Poland 
had a great cultural mission in the East. .... Even at the peace conference the 
official Polish demand was for a territory of 50,000 square kilometers with 
38 million inhabitants, which, had it been granted, would have made the Poles a 
minority in their own state." 

The numerous potential nationalities, which the Austrian, the 
German, the Russian, and the Turkish empires had conquered or in- 
corporated in the past, became revivified by the developments in 
Europe resulting in the collapse of these empires. Some of these peo- 
ples had at one time had an independent state and a fairly distinct 
culture, and a few of them had retained a large measure of this con- 
sciousness. But the rising national idea which tied itself up to the 
force of historical heritage not only rekindled the folk spirit but ex- 
tended and deepened it, because now the masses of the population 
were in a position to participate in these movements, while formerly 
they would not have been touched by it. Russia was perhaps most 
secure of all these empires, for, “‘with the exception of the Poles, 
none of the nationalities within her domain had arrived at a point 
of national consciousness and the immeasurable extent of the em- 
pire’s dominion had an overpowering effect.” 

The democratic movement, followed by the collapse of the mili- 
tary and political power of the empires, caused the suppressed na- 
tional ambitions of the Czechs, the Magyars, the Lithuanians, and 
many others to burst forth with an energy which swung many of the 
moderate leaders over to the nationalistic cause. “Even Masaryk, a 
convinced advocate of compromise with the Germans in Austria, be- 
came a decided Czech nationalist.’’*3 As a result most of these na- 
tionalities were able to get recognition for demands which were whol- 
ly unjustified by historic and ethnic facts. 

While these newly formed states, with arbitrarily drawn bound- 
aries, are still in the throes of nationalistic expansion, other nations, 
such as Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Holland, and Luxembourg, 


2 Jakob Rappaport, “Die Nationalitaitenfrage in Polen,” Jahrb. fiir Soz., III, 237-39. 
22 Wieser, op. cit., p. 362. 23 Tbid., p. 204. 
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Spain, Portugal, and others, seem to have arrived at a stage of a rela- 
tively stable national equilibrium, and, as far as they are concerned, 
at least, seem to have settled on a policy of being content with what 
they have, and to live in peace with their neighbors. In this sense the 
newly formed states seem to be still groping in the nationalistic stage 
and not to have arrived at the maturity of full national existence. 
Wieser succinctly describes this state of affairs in the following terms: 

A well-known slogan of Lichtenberg, that “human beings would rather fight 
for their belief than live according to it,’’ might well be adapted to read that 
“human beings are more ready to fight for their nationality than to fulfill their 
national ideals in the works of peace.’’ In this respect much remains to be done 
in the newly created states which came into existence through a peace of force. 
A state is far from consolidated when it has adopted a constitution, and these 
states have much more serious problems before them than the states with full 
national existence, because they are mixed states, with deliberately drawn 
boundaries and are entering upon the business of government without experience 
and without guiding traditions of history... .. These states operate under the 
illusion that they have dearly fought for their emancipation, but in reality the 
entente powers bought them their freedom, while the nationals of these new 
states partly stood on the side of the defeated and had no great military leaders 
to whom they can reverently look as heroes in the national struggle for emanci- 


The Swedes, the Norwegians, the Danes and the Dutch may well feel that 
they have dearly bought and are entitled to their nationhood, but they represent 
a modest and moderate nationalism. They live in undisturbed peace with their 
neighbors, are restricted to and content with their limited homely world and 
have reconciled themselves to the necessity of losing their surplus population 
through emigration beyond the sea, with the possible exception of Holland, 
which through its plantation system is somewhat differently situated. These 
countries are, for the most part, neutral and peaceful, and their security rests 
upon the respect of their neighbors and the great powers. To the European 
these nations must seem like fortunate islands, which rise out of the turbulent 
sea to whose terrors they were exposed as long as they had not learned to avoid 
the temptations of external power. .... Like these northern nations so are 
Belgium, Spain and Portugal free from world aspirations, and, taken by and 
large, as far as it lies in their power they have settled on a policy of external 


With the new states on the territory of the empires of Austro-Hungary, 
Turkey and Western Russia it is otherwise. They are artificial creations and 
are centres of unrest within and without. The Magyars and Bulgarians have 
not only been deprived of territory and population which rightly belongs to 
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them, but the Poles, the Rumanians and Jugo-Slavians have annexed territory 
beyond what traditionally was their right. The question is, can they hold it? 


MARGINAL NATIONALISM 


The third major type of nationalism in Europe is what may be 
termed “marginal nationalism.” It refers to the nationalistic move- 
ment characteristic of border territories and populations such as 
Alsace, Lorraine, Silesia, Schleswig, the Saar and the Rhineland, the 
Italo-Austrian and Swiss frontier, and similar strategic areas in 
Europe. The sociological significance of the frontier has recently 
been recognized.*> A marginal people—i.e., a population in the 
frontier region between two states—even more than other peoples, 
has a mixed culture and a mixed racial makeup. The population of 
such territories not only are, as a rule, bilingual or polylingual, but 
they are also more decidedly nationalistic than the respective hinter- 
land populations with reference to which they are oriented. While 
through the recent peace treaties a number of particularly danger- 
ous frontiers were remedied, a number of new and vulnerable bound- 
aries were created which are not likely to result in quieting the out- 
raged feelings of local marginal peoples.” Every hinterland is likely 
to give itself the benefit of the doubt in the administration of such 
territories. There is generally a struggle over the leading positions 
in the government, the army, and the cultural organs, and the school 
and church questions are always matters of acrimonious controversy. 
A marginal people is likely to cling to the traditions of its mother- 
land with the utmost tenacity, because the cultural heritage is, under 
conditions of foreign rule, sometimes the only remaining vestige of 
unity and brings the most divergent interests and parties into close 
co-operation. The Germans of the border territory are proverbially 
more German than those of Berlin. For strategic purposes the 
mother-country tends, generally, to accord the border provinces 
favored treatment, not merely to bind them more solidly to the coun- 
try, but to create the impression in the territory on the other side of 

24 [bid., pp. 400-402. 


2s See Georg Simmel, Soziologie, p. 623; Adolf Giinther, “‘Soziologie des Grenzvolkes,”’ 
Jahrb. fiir Soz., 111, 203 ff.; Die Alpenlindische Gesellschaft als sozialer und politischer, 
wirtschaftlicher und kultureller Lebenskreis (Jena, 1930.) 


26 See Giinther, “‘Soziologie des Grenzvolkes,” of. cit., p. 225. 
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the boundary that it would be desirable to be united with their 
brethren. The economic importance of the marginal territory often 
intensifies the motives out of which aggression arises. Thus the ex- 
istence of important mining resources as is the case in the Saar, or of 
navigable streams as is the case along the Vistula, or of harbors, such 
as Danzig and Trieste, enormously exaggerates the significance of 
the marginal area. Often, also, the religious factor intensifies or mini- 
mizes the political tension in the marginal territory. While the Ger- 
mans of the southern Tyrol are Catholics, like the Italian hinterland, 
their Catholicism is more like that of Austria than that of Italy, and 
the same holds of the Catholic eastern provinces of Germany which 
were ceded to Poland, as well as the Protestant northern Schleswig 
which was ceded to Denmark.?’? The attempt which was made dur- 
ing the French occupation of the Rhineland to create a separatistic 
movement with ultimate annexation to France failed because of the 
intense nationalism of that border territory, which is symbolized by 
the slogan: “‘The Rhine—Germany’s Stream, Not Germany’s Bor- 
der.”’ 
THE NATIONALISM OF MINORITIES 


The fourth type of nationalism that remains to be mentioned is 
the nationalism of the minorities. The problems to which the ex- 
istence of racial, ethnic, cultural, or merely political minorities have 
given rise in Europe have been made available to students through 
a vast and extremely interesting literature.2* Nothing is perhaps 
more convincing proof of the racial and cultural interpenetration of 

27 Tbid., p. 222. 


28 Of the recent literature mention should be made of the following: J. Auerhan, 
Die sprachlichen Minderheiten in Europa (1926); M. H. Boehm, Handbiicher des Aus- 
schusses fiir Minderheitsrecht (1926); Mitscherlich, Nationalismus Westeuropas and 
Nationalstaat und Nationalwirtschaft und ihre Zukunft, 1925-7; Volk unter Volkern, 
ed. K. C. v. Loesch (1925); Zeitschrift fiir Politik, ed. Dr. Grabowsky; Nation und Staat, 
deutsche Zeitschrift fiir das europdische Minorititenproblem; G. Salomon (ed.), Nation 
und Nationalitat (Karlsruhe, 1928); S. R. Steinmetz, Soziologie des Krieges (1928); 
Die Nationalititen in Europa (1927), by the same author, in Zeitschrift fiir Erdkunde, 
Suppl. 2; For Poland: Jakob Rappaport, op. cit.; for Hungary: Zsombor de Szasz, 
The Minorities in Rumanian Transylvania (1927); for Switzerland and Italy: Giinther, 
op. cit., and Nicolussi, Tirol unterm Beil (1928); and for the German minorities in that 
region: Bartsch, Das deutsche Leid (1927) ; for quantitative statements of the minorities 
question: W. Woytinski, Die Welt in Zahlen (Berlin, 1925 and 1929); Pinson, op. cit., 
items 116-23. 
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the peoples of Europe than the universality and the apparent insolu- 
bility of the minorities problem. Every nation of Europe has this 
problem, and in some it is the question next in importance to the ex- 
istence of the state itself. Some writers have found it useful to dis- 
tinguish between nationalities and minorities, referring to the former 
as “foreign population groups, which, however, do not aspire to in- 
dependence or union with another state,’’?® while the latter are such 
groups that are separatistic or hope to be united with their mother- 
country. The total population that exists in Europe as national 
minorities has been estimated at thirty million.*° 

The question has sometimes been raised why there is no question 
of minorities in the United States. While there are undoubtedly 
problems that are fundamentally similar to those found in Europe 
to be found in the United States, such as the Negro problem, espe- 
cially in the South and in the large cities of the North, the difference 
between Europe and America is principally that in Europe the 
minorities live together in large numbers and are not recent immi- 
grants who have been anxious to, and at least partially successful in, 
shedding their cultural heritage. If the rise of the nationalistic move- 
ment had come a century earlier than it did, it is doubtful if such a 
nation as Switzerland could have come into existence, consisting, as 
it does, of three distinct major nationalities and a number of other 
minor groups. Similarly, Austria might still exist today were it not 
for the pull which was exerted upon the constituent ethnic groups 
from without, because there seemed to be a number of economic 
factors favorable to its existence.** In some countries the minorities 
question is obscured by the circumstance that there are two principal 
groups striving for dominance rather than one dominant group at- 
tempting to subordinate a number of relatively weak minorities. 
Belgium is an illustration of the former, Poland of the latter. In 
Belgium the conflict between the Dutch element or the Flemish part 
of the population and the Walloons or French-speaking group is 
drawn along cultural lines, in which language and its use in schools 
and universities is a major political question. A similar conflict ex- 

29 Steinmetz, Soziologie des Krieges, p. 642. 

3° Wieser, op. cit., p. 539. 


3 Giinther, “‘Soziologie des Grenzvolkes,” op. cit., p. 212. 
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isted between Catholic South Germany and Protestant North Ger- 
many which found expression in the Kulturkampf under Bismarck, 
and between Sweden and Norway, which was peacefully settled 
through separation into two nations. In countries like Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, and a number of others the 
problem is of a much more complex nature: 

In Poland there are four national minorities: Germans, Ukrainians, White- 
Ruthenians and Jews. The economic, political, cultural, social and religious 
peculiarities of these peoples give to the Polish minorities question a unique 
expression and enormously impede a peaceful and desirable solution. The ques- 
tion is first of all a social question which presents itself in a number of varia- 
tions: The linguistic problem is merely the ideational cover which often con- 
ceals very complicated social processes. Among these is the conflict for the soil 
between the White-Ruthenian and Ukrainian peasants. The agrarian question 
is therefore the focal point of the Ukrainian and White-Ruthenian problem. The 
fight against the German and Jewish minorities is carried on under the slogan 
of the “‘de-germanization and de-judaization”’ of the cities. The Slavic minori- 
ties in Poland are struggling for the village, the German and Jewish for the cities. 
Not less significant is the fight of all minorities for the positions as officials in 
order to provide places for the intelligentsia of each group and in order to exert 
a proportionate influence—in accordance with their numerical and economic 
strength—upon the governmental and autonomous controlling bodies, and final- 
ly in order to defend their national and cultural values.? 


It is interesting to note that the Germans, at the time of their mili- 
tary occupation of Poland, fostered much of this minority feeling 
for obvious nationalistic and strategic reasons. Although the Polish 
constitution provides that “every citizen has the right to maintain 
his own nationality, to foster his language and customs, and to un- 
fold his national character fully,’’** these provisions have remained a 
dead letter, for the autonomy which is granted is not a personal but 
a territorial autonomy, and can therefore be defeated by the manipu- 
lation of the election districts. Unless the actual distribution of the 
minority population approximately conforms to the election dis- 
tricts, the actual political expression of the minorities can be vitiated. 
For this reason figures concerning the proportion of minorities to the 
dominant population as derived from election returns are generally 
misleading, and for the same reason it is quite easy to defeat the in- 


32 Rappaport, op. cit., p. 235. 3 Tbid., p. 255. 
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tent of the provisions for plebiscites in so far as it is aimed through 
them to find a basis for a policy of self-determination.*4 

When one considers the treatment which nationalities that have 
just won their autonomy grant to their own minorities, one is in- 
clined to believe that a nationality is not complete until it has some 
minority within its territory whom it can oppress. While undoubted- 
ly in some instances nationalism through a process of consolidation 
and integration has minimized friction and rivalry, on the whole it 
has created new conflict situations, internal and external, among the 
peoples of Europe. Similarly, while in some instances the myth of 
racial homogeneity has been a unifying factor, on the whole it has in- 
augurated an epoch of racial and national conceit and chauvinism. 
Under these circumstances a united Europe, as it has been envisaged 
by some, even in matters of purely economic co-operation is likely to 
remain an idle hope for some time to come. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


34 Rappaport figures that the minorities in Poland do not constitute 29 per cent of 
the population as the census figures state, but 38 per cent (zbid.). 
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THE RELATION OF READING CHARACTERISTICS 
TO SOCIAL INDEXES 


ROBERT A. MILLER 


ABSTRACT 

Two small areas in Chicago were studied to determine the differences in the amount 
and character of the reading of books and periodicals. One area is a middle-class resi- 
dential district, the other an industrial community largely foreign born or of foreign 
parentage. The residential community with a higher economic status, better educa- 
tional background, and greater average maturity in age contrasted sharply with the 
other community, their reading being far wider and of much higher quality. Reading 
material was, however, more accessible to the group that read most. The most striking 
difference was in the comparative circulation of detective, adventure, and confessional 
and love periodicals. Heaviest reading occurs in an age span from fifteen to thirty-four. 

This study attempts a comparison of reading as related to the 
social characteristics in two small urban areas in Chicago. The areas 
chosen are census tracts 662 and 666 in the steel producing com- 
munity of Chicago known as South Chicago. Tract 662, which ad- 
joins a middle-class residential area, is generally prosperous in ap- 
pearance, while Tract 666, which is partly inclosed by industrial 
property, presents a shabby and crowded appearance. 

The extent to which each tract considers itself a community or 
part of a community, through different interests and economic or 
cultural levels, is only by implication explored in this description. 
The traits hereinafter noted and described have been secured from 
four sources: the 1934 census data on the city of Chicago, a study 
of delinquency, a study of family composition, and the tabulation of 
reading and social statistics of a sample of South Chicago residents. 

The 1934 census data, gathered in January, 1934, described the 
population of Tracts 662 and 666 in a number of significant ways. 
The tracts will first be considered with respect to factors of composi- 
tion, namely, marital condition, sex, age, schooling, nationality, and 
economic status. 

The marital condition of the two population groups is shown in 
Table I. The composition of the two tracts on this point is clearly 
different. Approximately two-thirds of the population in Tract 662 
is married, as opposed to only slightly more than one-half of Tract 
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| 666. In like manner, the number of unmarried persons is greater 
numerically and relatively in Tract 666 than in Tract 662. 


TABLE I* 


POPULATION FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
BY MARITAL CONDITION 


TRACT 662 TRACT 666 
MARITAL CONDITION 
Total Per Cent Total Per Cent 

3,066 66.0 2,387 54.0 
383 6.9 237 5-4 
35 0.6 36 0.8 
18 0.3 II 0.3 
5,558 100.0 4,418 100.0 


* C.S. Newcomb and R. O. Lang, Census Data of the City of Chicago, 1934 (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1934), pp. 535-36. 


TABLE II* 
POPULATION BY SEX AND AGE 
TRACT 662 TRActT 666 
AGE 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
82 42 40 118 57 61 
460 260 200 530 287 243 
681 344 337 754 373 381 
er eae 657 332 325 898 450 448 
nr 521 244 277 963 480 483T 
463 204 2590 672T 336T 336 
608 256 352 464 249 215 
723T 323T 356 194 162 
1,510 745 765 856 466 390 
eran 898 476 422 690 420 270 
499 248 251 261 157 104 
Geers 255 110 145 126 58 68 
75 and over........ 80 33 47 26 12 14 
Unknown.......... dea I 4 I 3 
7,438 3,617 3,821 6,718 3,540 3,178 
* C.S. Newcomb and R. O. Lang, Census Data of the City of Chicago, 1934 (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1934), pp. 427-28. 
t Median. 
Because these differences are largely explained by the age and sex 
differences or distributions, Table II on age and sex composition is 
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presented.* The population pyramid (Fig. 1) following the tables 
makes possible the visualization of the difference in age and sex com- 
position of the two tracts. 

The heavy proportion of married people in Tract 662 (see Table I) 
is thus to be seen in the light of the higher median age in the tract, 
and, similarly, the relatively high ratio of unmarried in Tract 666 
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Fic. 1.—Population pyramids for Tracts 662 and 666 


(40 per cent) is explained by the low median age. Further examina- 
tion of the data shows that children under fifteen years of age ac- 
count for approximately 25 per cent of the population of Tract 662 
and 34 per cent of the population of Tract 666. It is also apparent 
from Table II that while females constitute approximately 51 per 
cent of the population of Tract 662, they constitute only 47 per cent 
of the population of Tract 666. 

The educational background of the two population groups is 


tC. S. Newcomb and R. O. Lang, Census Data of the City of Chicago, 1934 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1934), p. 484. 
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shown in Table III. The difference between the two tracts is most 
clearly seen when the higher educational brackets are noted. Fifty- 
eight per cent of Tract 662 have had at least some secondary school- 
ing, while only 10 per cent of Tract 666 are similarly educated. The 
differential is even larger with those having had some schooling 
beyond high school, 17 per cent in the former as against 2 per cent 
in the latter. 
TABLE III* 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION EIGHTEEN YEARS AND OVER BY SEX AND 
GRADE COMPLETED IN SCHOOL 


TRACT 662 TRACT 666 
Grape CoMPLETED 

Total Male Female Total Male Female 

0.8 0.8 0.8 16.0 15.8 16.2 
1.6 2.0 1.4 19.4 20.5 18.2 
13.6 12.0 15.0 4.9 5.4 4.2 
27.5 25.9 28.9 3.0 2.9 2.2 
OVE... 27.3 20.1 14.8 2.0 2.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* C. S. Newcomb and R. O. Lang, Census Data of the City of Chicago, 1934 (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934), p. 625. 


The racial and nativity composition of the tracts (Table IV) indi- 
cates that nearly 58 per cent of Tract 662 is native white of native 
parentage as against 18 per cent in Tract 666. Tract 666 both nu- 
merically and relatively contains more native-born of foreign par- 
entage and foreign-born than Tract 662. It has, moreover, a racial 
peculiarity in the presence of a quite large Mexican settlement. 

Table V shows that the median age of “mixed-stock”’ and foreign- 
born is definitely higher than that of native-born of native parents 
in both tracts. This is not an unexpected finding in an American 
urban community since the restriction of immigration. The foreign 
stock is gradually getting older and making way for newer genera- 
tions born in the United States. This trend is especially noteworthy 
in that it warns against too much consideration being given to the 
factor of nationality in a study of reading, in view of its anticipated 
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decline. But in so far as nationality includes or is part of a trans- 
mitted cultural pattern it cannot be neglected.? 


TABLE Iv* 
POPULATION BY COLOR AND NATIVITY 


TRACT 662 Tract 666 
CoLor AND NATIVITY 
Total Per Cent Total Per Cent 

Native white: 
Native parentage.......... saat 4,301 57.8 1206 18.0 
Foreign parentage................ 2,352 31.6 357 53-2 
Foreign-born white......... hoes 775 10.4 1531 22.8 
7 0.1 403T 6.0 


* C.S. Newcomb and R. O. Lang, Census Data of the City of Chicago, 1934 (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1934), pp. 427-28. 


t Mexican. 
TABLE V* 
MEDIAN AGE GROUPS BY NATIVITY 
Tract 662 TRACT 666 
NATIVITY 


Total Male Female Total Male Female 


Native white: 
Native parentage 21-24 21-24 25-20 10-14 10-14 10-14 
Foreign parentage} 35-44 35-44 35-44 18-19 18-19 18-19 

Foreign-born white..} 45-54 45-54 45-54 45-54 45-54 35-44 


* C.S. Newcomb and R. O. Lang, Census Data of the City of Chicago, 1934 (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1934), Pp. 427-28. 


To the picture of population composition should be added the 
portrayal of the economic status of the two tracts as judged by 
valuations of property owned and rentals paid (Table VI). Not only 


2 From data gathered in South Chicago it is clear that over 80 per cent of all book 
and magazine reading is done by persons ten to forty-five years of age. Assuming that 
native whites in both tracts have not lacked equal educational opportunity because of 
nationality, we must examine the foreign born alone to see what their strength may 
mean to the reading pattern to be described later. There are 316 foreign born in the age- 
range 10-45 in Tract 662, 686 in Tract 666. These numbers represent roughly 7 per cent 
and 17 per cent of the white population, 10-45, in the respective tracts. This difference 
of 10 per cent is clearly not sufficient to establish a causal relationship between nation- 
ality and reading as far as these two tracts are concerned. 
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TABLE VI* 


DWELLING UNITS BY TENURE AND VALUATION 
} Valuation Tract 662 Tract 666 
| Rented 
| 
| ° 62 
$ 10.00- $14.99............ I 541 
} 6 228 
$9.69. 63 77 
94.00. 219 4 
4 I 
° ° 
| 954 044 
Owned 
$ 1,000-$ 1,499............ ° 85 
2 59 
25 133 
45 117 
304 31 
387 3 
10,G00= 109 ° 
12 ° 
Over $90,000. II ° 
Unknown tenure........ 18 ° 
} 
Total dwelling units. .... 1,957 1,378 
Mean tental............ $44.91 $15.47 
Mean valuation of ownedt 


* C.S. Newcomb and R. O. Lang, Census Data of the City of Chicago, 
1934 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934), p. 113. 


t Midpoint of interval labeled $20,000-over assumed to be $25,000. 
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does a study of dwelling units provide a good economic index by 
means of average rental and valuation (mean rental $45 in Tract 
662 as against $15.50 in Tract 666, mean valuation $8,060 as 
against $2,840), but it also indicates the difference in housing condi- 
tions. There is a marked tendency in Tract 662 for renters to live in 
larger apartment buildings and flats, while in Tract 666 there is a 
predominance of two-family or double residences. It is clear, of 
course, that this is largely conditioned by the nature of the dwelling 
units available for rental. More homes are owned in Tract 662 than 
are rented and close to go per cent of these owned dwellings are 
single residences. In Tract 666 less than one-third of the homes are 
owned and these are, in greater part, two-family or double resi- 
dences.$ 

In view of the distinct housing set-up observable in these tracts, 
one would expect that the density of population should reflect the 
situation. It is estimated that the density of population in Tract 662 
is 16,000 per square mile, and 38,000 per square mile in Tract 666, or 
2.375 times as great. 

Aside from the differences between the two tracts so far presented, 
two similarities should be noted. The median length of family resi- 
dence in both tracts is from 45 to 49.9 months.‘ The median size of 
families (group of related persons, by blood, marriage, or adoption, 
living together as one household, excluding boarding-house and 
other groups) in both tracts is four.’ These similarities serve to give 
the two tracts a common base with respect to family organization 
which, needless to say, makes the differences in other respects the 
more significant. The strikingly different central tendencies of the 
two tracts in respect to the census data-presented and the relative 
internal homogeneity of each tract furnish an adequate basis for the 
comparison of the two areas with reference to other characteristics. 

In addition to the census data the differences between the two 
tracts may be illuminated through the data available from the 

3 Newcomb and Lang, of. cit., p. 113. 


4 Newcomb and Lang, of. cit., pp. 676-77. Twenty-five per cent of the families in 
Tract 662 and 21 per cent of the families in Tract 666 have been in residence less than 
twelve months. Forty-eight per cent in both tracts have been in residence for five years 
or more. 


5 Newcomb and Lang, of. cit., p. 234. 
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family composition and delinquency studies of Chicago. As the 
period of survey (1933-34) falls in the economic depression, it is 
instructive to note the extent to which each tract relied upon public 
relief. It will be remembered from Table VI that Tract 662 ap- 
peared to be higher up the economic scale than Tract 666. While 
Tract 666 showed a slightly greater incidence of dependence upon 
relief than the city as a whole, Tract 662 appears to have been able 
to absorb the shocks of the depression in much better fashion. The 
inactivity in steel and the high percentage of unskilled labor (see 
Table [X) may stand as explanations of the condition in Tract 666. 


TABLE VII* 
RELIEF CASES BY HOUSEHOLDS AND PERSONS 


TRACT 662 TRAcT 666 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Total relief cases (percentage city as a 
Total persons on relief cases (percent- 
age city as a whole, 11.79)........ 183 2.46 838 12.47 


__* Family composition study; an analysis of all families receiving relief in October, 1933, in comparison 
with the general population, Chicago census of 1934. Under direction of E. W. Burgess. Unpublished. 


A highly significant measurement of social organization is the rate 
of juvenile delinquency. From an estimate made for the years 
1928-30, Tract 662 had a delinquency index of 0.9 while Tract 666 
had an index of 2.8.° The range of index figures for the city of 
Chicago by tracts was from o.1 to 11.7. Owing to the heavy frequency 
of tracts with low index figures, the mean for the city was 2.4. Tract 
662 (0.9) fell within the upper quartile of all tracts. Tract 666 (2.8) 
fell into the lower quartile. 

Late in 1933 a group of investigators began to collect facts con- 
cerning reading in the South Chicago area.’ In this connection a 


6 Chicago area project. Figures furnished by the Institute for Juvenile Research. 


7 This project, financed jointly by the Social Science Research Committee and the 
Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago, was directed by Professor Doug- 
las Waples. 
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variety of facts concerning the social characteristics of the popula- 
tion was assembled. In so far as the sample is representative of the 
whole population of the tracts the description of the sample may be 
applied to the whole area. Quantitatively, the sample was ade- 
quate (Table VIII) and was found upon check to be representative. 

Table IX presents the salient social facts gathered about the two 
areas. Tract 666 is seen to be largely composed of Poles and persons 
of Polish descent, and is almost completely Catholic, with a good 
deal of dependence placed upon the Slavic tongues as vehicles of com- 
munication. Tract 662, on the other hand, is more evenly balanced 
from an ethnic standpoint. 

It is interesting to observe that while the family base again is 
fairly constant for the tracts as regards the percentage of house- 


TABLE VIII 
TOTALS OF TRACT AND SAMPLE 
Tract 662 Tract 666 
Total population, 1934........... 7,438 6,718 
Total of sample, 1933............ 2,028 2,200 
Percentage of sample of total..... 27.0 33.0 


wives and students, there is a wide divergence in the ratio of the oc- 
cupational groups. When the “unskilled” classification is broken 
down into unskilled labor in steel and in domestic service, the per- 
centages appear as shown in Table X. 

The description of the social traits of population of the two 
tracts, which is possible through the census data and augmen- 
tations, thus shows that the two areas are strikingly different in a 
number of significant ways. At the same time, the two tracts are 
constant with respect to the factors of mobility (as measured by the 
length of residence), family size, and percentage of housewives and 
students. The central point of this inquiry is whether the reading 
done in the tracts is likewise different and whether it reflects to the 
advantage of Tract 662. 

The facts accumulated on reading in South Chicago fall into three 
distinct categories—those concerning the reader, those relating to 
the materials read, and those illustrating the sources of supply. 
This study is more concerned with the materials read in the tracts 
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as a whole and is forced, therefore, to forego an examination of reader 
groups. It is important, moreover, that the reading done in the 
tracts be surveyed with a view to describing its quantitative and 


TABLE IX* 


PERCENTAGES OF SAMPLE BY RELIGION, 
OCCUPATION, AND LANGUAGE 


Tract 662 Tract 666 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
Religion: 
Occupation :t 
Shopkeepers and Salesmen............... 7.25 2.37 
7.05 1.45 
Language: 
English as dominant language............ 97.14 50.94 
English as secondary language............ 2.21 38.99 
Slavic as dominant language............. 0.54 44.26 
Slavic as secondary language............. 4.09 38.72 
Native white of Polish parentage........... 3.84 51.40 

* Analysis of Reading, South Chicago Tracts, 1934. MS in possession of Graduate Li- 
brary School. 

t The eaten classification used is that first employed in D. Waples, “Commu- 
nity Studies in Reading, I: Reading in the Lower East Side,”’ Library Quarterly, III (1933), 
I-20. 

TABLE X 
PERCENTAGES OF UNSKILLED LABOR ANALYZED 
_ Tract 662 Tract 666 
Unskilled in steel and domestic 
9.57 17.86 


estimating its qualitative aspects (Table XI). The residents in Tract 
662 appear, therefore, to be heavier readers of books, magazines, 
and newspapers than the residents in Tract 666. The ratio is 2.68: 1 
for magazines, 2.06:1 for books, and 1.58:1 for newspapers. 

The description of reading can be broken down further according 
to its qualitative differences. The community reading a smaller 
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number of pieces may be reading better material. In its social sig- 
nificance, such a fact should weigh heavily in the description of a 
community. The qualitative analysis of the materials read by the 
two tracts is conveniently grouped in the immediately following 
Tables by book, magazine, and newspaper. It is evident that better 
values should be available than the rough approximations (form and 
subject) utilized. Pending the construction of a more satisfactory 
technique for scoring quality, reliance is placed upon subjective 
choice and objective features which common sense indicates as hav- 
ing a relationship to quality. 
TABLE XI* 


MATERIALS READ PER CAPITA (SAMPLE) 


Materials Tract 662 Tract 666 
Magazines read per capita............ 1.846 0.689 
Fiction read per capita. . . 0.256 .135 
Non-fiction read per capita............ .186 .085 
Juveniles read per capita... . S? .103 .046 
All books read per capita........... 0.545 ©. 266 
Newspapers read per capita............ 2.107 1.334 


* Analysis of Reading, South Chicago Tracts, 1934. Only regular readers of newspapers 
were enumerated. Data on the other pieces of reading apply to a two-week period. 


Table XII shows that with respect to early fiction (Booklist Books 
was first published in 1919) Tract 662 reads three times as much 
as Tract 666 and that the older, more respectable novels are read in 
both tracts twice as much as the less reputable one. For the output 
of recent years, Booklist Books plus a selection of reputable novels 
not included in Booklist Books gives a “quality” grouping. In this 
grouping Tract 662 reads seven times as much as Tract 666. Con- 
sidering the relation of the less reputable fiction of recent date to 
“quality” fiction, it is noted that Tract 662 divides its reading al- 
most equally. Tract 666, on the other hand, reads seven times as 
much of the less reputable novels as of the “quality” group. 

With respect, then, to the fiction read by both tracts, it is clear 
that not only does Tract 662 read twice as much as Tract 666, but 
that it reads many more acceptable novels, especially of recent 
issue, 
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The total reading of non-fiction in both tracts was small. The 
sample in Tract 662 read .186 non-fiction titles per capita, while the 
sample in Tract 666 read only .085 non-fiction titles per capita. 
Greatest reading in Tract 662 was reported in psychology and bi- 
ography, although in a two-week period only one person out of 
fifteen read a book of either type (.068 per capita). Tract 666 read 
heaviest among foreign language and literature titles, which included 
many titles properly classed as fiction. 


TABLE XII* 
FICTION BY NUMBER OF READERS AND PER CAPITA (SAMPLE) 


TRACT 662 TRACT 666 
FICTION 
Number Per Capita Number Per Capita 
More reputable adult fiction prior to 
Less reputable adult fiction prior to 
Novels in Booklist Books............ 85 .047 8 .005 
More reputable novels not in Booklist 
Less reputable novels not in Booklist 
158 .105 143 . 104 


* Analysis of Reading, South Chicago Tracts, 1934. 


In Table XI it was noted that Tract 662 read roughly two-and- 
one-half times as much periodical literature as Tract 666. The 
analysis into rough quality groupings of the magazines read is given 
in Table XIII. The ratings A, B, and C refer to a range of quality 
from superior, through medium, to inferior.’ In general, the maga- 
zines in the group labeled A contain informational articles that cling 
closely to fact and truth and fiction that is well written and true to 
life. Their intellectual and cultural efforts have merit. Grade B in- 
cludes magazines that present informational articles which hold, 
very generally, to the facts but are sometimes touched with bias. 
Fiction in this grade is generally fair to good. Grade C includes 
many magazines that are wholly fictional. The fiction is generally 
untrue to life, exaggerated, poorly written, highly emotional, and 


® Ratings assigned with assistance of Jeannette Foster. 
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TABLE XIII* 


MAGAZINE TYPES BY NUMBER OF READERS AND 
PER CAPITA READING (SAMPLE) 


TRAcT 662 TRACT 666 
MAGAZINE TYPES 
Number |Per Capita] Number Capita 
Grade A 
Business, commerce, and finance............. 28 .o18 ° .000 
Fine arts, music, art, and theater............ 9 .006 2 .OO1 } 
Liberal and radical........... 20 3 .OOI 
Reader’s Digest and competitors............. 53 .026 ° .000 
Grade B 
27 .O14 I .OOI | 
Five-cent weeklies............. 641 .449 86 .059 
Foreign or nationalist in English............ 15 .008 54 .027 
Parents, women’s, home, twenty cents and less 451 343 77 .042 
Parents, women’s, home, twenty-five cents and 
Popular science, mechanics, hobbies......... 109 .070 56 .031 
Ten cents and twenty-five cents medium fiction 
and non-fiction monthlies.............. 372 79 .037 
Grade C 
Humorous weeklies... .. 5 003 I 
Radio (non-technical)... .... II 005 8 .004 
89 .055 287 . 202 


* Analysis of Reading, South Chicago Tracts, 1934. 
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TABLE XIII*—Continued 


Tract 662 666 
MaGaZINE TYPES 
Number |Per Capita} Number |Per Capita 
Special 
63 .038 7 


*Analysis of Reading, South Chicago Tracts, 1934. 


sometimes sensational. The group labeled “‘Special,”’ while compris- 
ing titles of admitted character, is set aside in order to maintain the 
graded balance of the more general types of magazines. The grades 
for the various groups are not, in any way, considered as exact, for 
each group contains titles of varying character and quality. It is 
likely that better grading could have been done by individual titles, 
but the expediency and significance of the groupings is apparent 
when consideration is given to the extent and variety of the output 
from the nation’s periodical press. 

The bulk of the magazine reading of Tract 662 is done in Grade 
B, which represents in general a fair measure of quality and re- 
spectability. Grade C, in which Tract 666 does most of its magazine 
reading, is, on the other hand, definitely inferior. It is noteworthy 
that Tract 666, outread 23 to 1 by Tract 662 among all magazines, 
reads 1.8 times as much as does Tract 662 in the poorest quality 
grade. 

The ratios for Table XIII summarize as shown in Table XIV. 
The two magazine groups in which most reading took place in the 
respective tracts reveal the differences most clearly. For Tract 662, 
“Five-cent weeklies” (.499 per capita) and “‘Parents, women’s, and 
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home”’ (.443 per capita), both Grade B, stand highest. For Tract 
666, ‘Confessional and love”’ (.202 per capita) and “‘Detective” and 
“Adventure” (.179 per capita), both Grade C, stand highest. 

From a general consideration given to magazine reading in the 
entire South Chicago area, it has been shown that the heaviest 
readers of three of these magazine groups are described as shown in 
Table XV. It will be noted that these modal characterizations also 


TABLE XIV 
RATIOS OF TOTAL READING BY QUALITY GROUPS 
Quality Tract 662 Tract 666 
eee 16.0 to I 
See 5.8 to I 
0.55 to I 
4.7 to I 
TABLE XV* 


MODAL READERS OF THREE MAGAZINE TYPES 


Magazine Types Age Occupation Rance Education 
Five-cent weeklies (B).... | 30-34 Professional and} Married | College 4+ 
skilled 
True-story and other love (C) saa Unskilled and | Single Grades 7-11 

Detective and adventure (C)..|{ *> 74 slightly skilled 


iomhie™ (the readers of various magazine groups considered). MS in possession of the Graduate 
describe closely the population traits of the two tracts reading heavi- 
ly the respective magazine groups. The interesting possibility occurs 
that the amount of reading done in these magazine groups will serve 
as a short-hand description of community reading. Further research 
on this point is indicated. 

With respect to the newspapers read in the two tracts, only two 
newspapers will be taken as representative of ‘‘quality.”’ The Trib- 
une, 2 morning paper, and the News, an evening paper, are read by 
the two tracts as shown in Table XVI. The percentages of readers 
reading the other papers do not exhibit the contrast visible in the 
figures in this table. In two of the other papers the percentage of 
Tract 662 is slightly higher than that of Tract 666. This latter con- 
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dition and wide disparities shown in Table XVI are affected natural- 
ly by the fact that Tract 662 reads more newspapers in total than 
Tract 666. From the quantitative ratio of 1.58:1, which measures 
the relation of quantity of newspapers read in Tract 662 to those 
read in Tract 666, we may estimate the expected percentage reading 
the Tribune in Tract 662, with the percentage reading the Tribune 
in Tract 666 as the base, to be 53.2 per cent. This results in a quali- 
tative balance in favor of Tract 662 of 18.44 per cent. Similarly, in 
the case of the News, the adjusted percentage would appear to be 
6.02 per cent, and a qualitative excess of 44.79 per cent. 

For both tracts, considered together then, there appears to be a 
relationship between quantity and quality. To state it baldly, Tract 


TABLE XVI* 


PERCENTAGE OF SAMPLE READING THE 
Tribune AND THE News 
Tract 662 Tract 666 


(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
71.64 33.67 


662 reads more materials and reads better materials. Tract 666 reads 
few materials and many of them are of inferior quality. 

It has been intimated by Waples that the single most important 
determinant in reading is accessibility. On first glance it appears 
that if preference (as measured by materials read) and demand 
operate to some extent in creating sources of supply, materials will 
be available from more sources in Tract 662 than in Tract 666, 

No branches of the public library are found within the tracts. 
The branch closest to each tract lies approximately one mile from 
the tract centers. But from what source, actually, were the ma- 
terials supplied? Table XVIII analyzes the sources drawn upon for 
the reading of books during the two-week period. This table omits 
the home library as a source of supply in order to present clearly the 
pattern of outside sources. The home library supplied 304 titles out 
of 1,065 titles read in Tract 662, fifty titles out of 545 in Tract 666. 


9D. Waples, “The Relation of Subject Interests to Actual Reading,” Library Quar- 
terly, IL (1932), 43-70. 
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The public library, it will be noted, is the most used of outside 
sources for both tracts, and is used relatively more by the poorer 
tract. This fact supports the claims advanced for the public library 
as a necessary public service in so far as book readers are considered 
to the exclusion of all others. 

TABLE XVII* 
NUMBER OF COMMERCIAL SOURCES FOR DIF- 
FERENT TYPES OF MATERIALS 


Tract 662 Tract 666 
4 4 
Magazines.......... 10 3 
Newspapers......... 15 6 


* E. M. Fair, The Public Library versus Other Sources of 
Books (M.A. thesis, unpublished, University of Chicago, 
1935), p. 8 (map). 


TABLE XVIII* 
PERCENTAGE OF BOOKS SUPPLIED BY EACH SOURCE 


we Tract 662 Tract 666 

(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
No data..... 4.3 
Steel-mill library. 1.0 
22.7 34.1 
Public library, branches a, 0b... 25.0 19.4 
Public library, other 8.2 24.7 
Rental libraries... . 13.7 2.0 

School, church, and other non- public 

11.6 9.3 
Bookstore (purchase). 6.7 3.8 
All other. . .2 
100.0 100.0 


* Analysis of Reading, South Chicago Tracts, 1934. 
t Principally the Neighborhood (community) Hotse Branch. 

It appears, also, that both tracts use the other sources of book 
supply to much the same extent. The economic superiority that 
Tract 662 enjoys explains its greater reliance on rental libraries. 
Tract 666 makes up for its lack of money by borrowing more from 
friends. The economic factor again influences the use of sources. 
The wealthier tract can afford to subscribe for its periodicals. The 
poorer tract must rely heavily on friends to supply magazines. It 
should be observed, in this connection, that a subscriber exercises 
some selection. One who reads the magazines of his friends picks up 
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his reading material because it is at hand. Recalling the inferior 
quality of magazines read by the poorer tract, the question may 
well be raised as to whether the supply of good periodical literature 
might not be one of the tasks of a formal social agency. 

If it can be assumed that demand is a causative factor in the 
establishment of sources of supply, reliance can be placed upon the 
delineation of the social picture through population traits as reveal- 
ing a good deal about reading and reading habits. If, on the other 
hand, the sources of supply in an area are a prime influence on the 
character and extent of reading done in the area, the pattern is com- 


TABLE XIX* 


PERCENTAGE OF MAGAZINES SUPPLIED 
BY DIFFERENT SOURCES 


iti Tract 662 Tract 666 
—T (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
.4 1.0 
19.3 19.8 
47-7 14.95 
17.0 20.3 


* Analysis of Reading, South Chicago Tracts, 1934. This table omits 
magazines supplied by home, steel mill, school library, rental library, 
— library, five-and-ten-cent store, department store, carrier, agents, 

stores. 


plicated. The solution of this question can come through a con- 
trolled experiment in which the sources of supply are the variables 
and a given social group the subject. Does the limitation or non- 
existence of any source of reading materials used heavily by any 
group serve to alter the quality and quantity of reading done, and 
in what ways? Distribution of reading materials will have greater 
social significance when this question has been finally answered. 
Tract 662, which rates higher on a number of social indexes as 
compared with Tract 666, reads more and better materials. This 
fact appears to be closely related to the predominance of certain 
social characteristics, such as high economic status (occupation and 
tenure), good educational background, maturity in age, and pre- 
dominance of English-speaking people or to any one of these factors. 
The influence of the sex ratio on reading has not been shown in the 
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foregoing data, because it was not tabulated by tract in the Analysis 
of Reading, South Chicago tracts. Certain of its manifestations are 
obvious, however. For example, love-story magazines in Tract 666 
and home and women’s magazines in Tract 662 are read by the 
women. The men in Tract 666 read detective and adventure maga- 
zines; in Tract 662 they read the five-cent weeklies. 

Tract 662 has more sources of supply within its boundaries than 
Tract 666, which situation is in line with its pattern of heavier read- 
ing. It is likely that the factor of accessibility, or sources of supply 
available, may complicate the total pattern of community reading 
beyond anything that may be ventured through a description of its 
social characteristics. 

Two interesting possibilities with regard to reading description 
have come to light in the course of this examination of the two tracts. 
The more significant of the two is the possibility of describing an 
important phase of the community life by knowing only the extent 
of its reading in three or four magazine groups: ‘‘Five-cent week- 
lies,” ‘‘Parents, women’s, and home,” “Detective,” “Adventure,” 
and ‘“‘Confessional and love.’’ This leads to the suggestion that in 
contrast to the detailed and complex reading characterization here 
attempted, future descriptions promise to be much simplified by 
the use of an index figure which summarizes quantity and quality 
of materials read by any differentiated group. Such an index of read- 
ing behavior may well deserve a place among the other measures of 
social competence now employed in the characterization of com- 
munities. 

Another salient point, earlier established with regard to magazine 
reading, is that heaviest reading occurs in an age span from fifteen 
to thirty-four. If, then, the composition of this age range is known 
with respect to certain factors, such as occupation, nationality, and 
education, a good deal may be predicted as to the kinds of reading 
done. In Tract 666, for example, it was shown that the percentages 
of unskilled labor, foreign parentage, and elementary schooling ran 
high: To some extent, as yet unknown, these factors combine to 
keep total reading low and seriously to limit the reading of “quality” 
materials. 
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THE CATHOLIC BIRTH-RATE: FURTHER 
FACTS AND IMPLICATIONS 


GILBERT KELLY ROBINSON 


ABSTRACT 

The decline in the Catholic birth-rate is due in part to the fact that children of immi- 
grants have smaller families than immigrants, since in selected Chicago census tracts 
which are mostly Polish or mostly Italian the rate of reproduction in immigrant families 
is approximately twice as great as in second-generation families. When the major 
portion of immigrant women pass beyond the child-bearing ages, one factor in the 
Catholic birth-rate decline will cease to operate. With the existing immigration law 
there is little replenishing of Italian and Polish immigrants of productive ages and a 
decidedly lower birth-rate is the result. The birth-rate in second-generation Catholic 
families in Chicago also declined sharply between 1920 and 1930. The rapid decline in 
the birth-rate among those of Polish and Italian descent is found to be applicable to 
both the native white and the foreign-born white, and this decline among the native 
white was more rapid from 1920 to 1930 than was that of the native white population 
of the United States as a whole. The present age distribution of those of Italian and 
Polish descent in the United States is favorable to population increase in these nationali- 
ties during the next fifteen years despite the decline in the birth-rates, since an unusu- 
ally large proportion of those of Italian and Polish descent are just entering the ages 
of productivity. 

Dr. Stouffer has given able support to the view that in northern 
and western urban centers of the United States the Catholic birth- 
rate is declining more rapidly than the non-Catholic birth-rate.* 
According to the data which he presents, the decrease is as notable 
among those of Romance and Slavic origin as among those of Ger- 
man and British descent. Since the birth-rates were given in terms 
of the number of married women the findings are especially signifi- 
cant. The present study supports Dr. Stouffer’s conclusions and, 
by a utilization of census-tract material and other data, brings out 
further facts concerning what is happening to the Catholic popu- 
lation. 

Three principal facts emerge. In the first place, the birth-rate is 
affected in part by a factor that is temporary, viz., the passing of the 
large immigrant population, with its high birth-rate, out of the child- 
bearing ages. This process is particularly significant in such highly 
fertile immigrant groups as the Polish and Italian. It will be shown 
in this article that in Chicago census tracts which are mostly Polish 

* Samuel A. Stouffer, “Trends in the Fertility of Catholics and Non-Catholics,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLI, No. 2 (September, 1935), 143-66. 
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or mostly Italian, the rate of reproduction in immigrant families is 
approximately twice as great as in second-generation families. This 
difference in birth-rates is due only in small degree to the fact that 
among the immigrantsa higher percentage of the womenof productive 
ages are married. The decline in Catholic birth-rate is due in large 
measure to the fact that the children of immigrants have much small- 
er families than do the immigrants. With the existing immigration 
law there is little replenishing of Italian and Polish immigrants of 
productive ages, and a decidedly lower birth-rate is the result. If the 
present immigration policy continues, the passing of the large immi- 
grant population out of the productive ages will terminate by the 
year 1950, and will then cease to be a factor in the declining birth- 
rate. 

Second, the rapid decline in the birth-rate among those of Polish 
and Italian descent is found to be applicable to both the native 
white and the foreign-born white, and this decline among the native 
white was more rapid from 1920 to 1930 than was that of the native 
white population of the United States as a whole. This supports the 
conclusions of Dr. Stouffer’s study. 

Third, the actual number of people of Italian and Polish descent 
may be expected to increase during the next fifteen years despite the 
decline in the birth-rates. The present age distribution of those of 
Italian and Polish descent in the United States is in favor of popula- 
tion increase of these nationalities. Since the number in the higher 
age groups is relatively small, the number of deaths will be small for 
the next decade or two. The largest numbers of Italian and Polish 
descent are now in the lower age groups, and most of them are the 
children of immigrants. Since only a part of this largest group has 
entered the predominant child-bearing ages, the number of births in 
the next ten or fifteen years will be relatively large, resulting in an in- 
creased Catholic population among these nationalities by the middle 
of the century. 

A consideration of certain Polish and Italian localities will make 
these points clear. Sixteen Chicago census tracts in 1930,” most of 

2 The tract numbers are 231, 247, 248, 261, 262, 263, 293, 204, 311, 312, 313, 314, 


315, 500, 799. Tract 509 is on the Lower West Side, 799 is in New City, and all the 
others are in Northwest Chicago. The census tract data cited in this article were de- 
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them in Northwest Chicago, were so overwhelmingly Polish that 
more than three-fourths of the foreign-born white and the native 
white of foreign or mixed parentage were of the Polish classification. 
In all these tracts the foreign-born whites and the native white of 
foreign or mixed parentage comprised most of the population. The 
combined population of these tracts in 1930 was 90,296—the native 
white of native parentage, 10,395, or 11.5 per cent; the native white 
of foreign or mixed parentage, 50,252; and the foreign-born white, 
29,602. The latter groups formed over 88 per cent of the total. Of 
the foreign-born white those born in Poland numbered 24,690, or 
83.4 per cent, whereas 42,093, or 83.7 per cent, of the native white 
of foreign or mixed parentage were of this nationality. 

Almost all of the Polish-origin population of these tracts is Roman 
Catholic by preference and background. The number of Jews and 
Protestants in them is exceedingly small, and even the Polish Na- 
tional Catholic Church claims only a small proportion. The Roman 
Catholic churches claim as members more than two-thirds of the 
Polish-origin people in these tracts.’ A still larger proportion are of 
Roman Catholic background and preference. More than half of the 
very large Roman Catholic churches of the city are located in these 
tracts, and the sermons and announcements in all of them are in the 
Polish language. The best available approach to the birth-rate of 
the Polish Catholic population is through a study of the localities of 
large Polish Catholic churches, and the tracts selected are in such 
areas. 

The most commonly used method of estimating the birth-rate 
from the census figures is to compare the number of females of child- 
bearing age (taken at fifteen to forty-four) with the number of chil- 
dren under five years of age. The number of foreign-born white 
Polish females aged fifteen to forty-four for these tracts is 8,391. 


rived from the volumes for 1920 and 1930 respectively, by E. W. Burgess and Charles 
Newcomb, entitled Census Data of the City of Chicago (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1931 and 1933 respectively). Other United States census data used are from 
Population, Vol. II of the Fifteenth Census of the United States (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1933). 


3 The New World, published at 322 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, gives the 
number of souls by parishes. 
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The number under age five of Polish motherhood is not given by 
tracts in the census compilation for 1930, but may be estimated from 
the data for Chicago as a whole. In Chicago as a whole 13.5 per cent 
of the native white of foreign or mixed parentage of Polish descent 
were of the mixed-parentage group, and of the mixed parentage 26 per 
cent were of foreign motherhood and the other 74 per cent of native 
motherhood and foreign fatherhood. The number of foreign mother- 
hood is derived from the sum of the foreign-born white, which num- 
ber only 22 in this case, the native white of foreign parentage (i.e., 
where both parents were foreign) numbering 4,321, and the 26 per 
cent of the mixed-parentage group. Since the mixed parentage num- 
bered approximately 690, those of foreign motherhood numbered ap- 
proximately 179. The total under age five of foreign motherhood 
was therefore 22 plus 4,321 plus 179, or 4,522. This is 54 per cent of 
the number of foreign-born white females of child-bearing age. 
That these approximations are fairly accurate is supported by the 
data of the 1920 census for Chicago, which has compiled the census- 
tract data on the mixed-parentage group. A sampling of fifteen 
heavily Polish tracts* (corresponding substantially to the heavily 
Polish tracts of 1930) shows that the ratio of the mixed parentage to 
the total native white of foreign or mixed parentage was within 1 per 
cent of the same ratio for the Polish of Chicago as a whole. In any 
case, the mixed-parentage factor could hardly be a serious source of 
error, as it is not a large part of those of foreign Polish motherhood. 
The next step is to compare the numbers of native white females 
aged fifteen to forty-four in the heavily Polish tracts of 1930 with 
the number under age five of native white motherhood. The first of 
these figures is simply the sum of the native white of foreign- or 
mixed-parentage females and the native white of native-parentage 
females, aged fifteen to forty-four, and the sum for these tracts is 
13,916. The second is the sum of the native white of native parent- 
age (both parents native) and the portion of the mixed-parentage 
group which is of native motherhood, under five years of age. Cal- 
culated by the same principle as was used above, this sum is 2,779 
4 The 1920 tract numbers are 122, 140, 141, 142, 169, 170, 176, 177, 178, 186, 187, 


188, 286, 363. Tract 286 is on the Lower West Side, 363 is in New City, and all the 
others are in Northwest Chicago. 
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plus 511, or 3,290, which is only 24 per cent of the number of females 
in the parent age groups. 

Defined by this method, therefore, the birth-rate among the for- 
eign-born white was more than twice that of the native white (54 
divided by 24). There is reason to believe, however, that the range 
fifteen to forty-four years is too wide in this case, and that a more 
realistic result can be reached by using the ages twenty-five to thirty- 
four, the age group in which mothers of children under five are most 
concentrated. The reason that this is a better basis is that there is 
an unusually heavy concentration under twenty-five years of age in 
the native white population of these tracts (and this holds also of 
the native white of foreign or mixed parentage of Polish origin in the 
United States as a whole). Since only a small percentage of mothers 
of children under five are under twenty-five years of age, the inclu- 
sion of the younger ages tends to exaggerate the number who are apt 
to be mothers. This results in a correspondingly low ratio of the 
number under five of native white motherhood to the number of na- 
tive white females aged fifteen to forty-four. 

Using the ages twenty-five to thirty-four, the age range of a ma- 
jority of mothers of children under five, the calculated birth-rate 
turns out to be 1.8 times as great among the foreign-born white 
women as among the native white women. The figures are as shown 
in Table I. The birth-rate in the first case is 1.8 times as great as in 
the second, as measured by this criterion. 

There are sixteen tracts, fourteen of which are on the Near West 
Side, in which more than three-fourths of the foreign-born white 
plus three-fourths of the native white of foreign or mixed parentage 
were, in 1930, of the Italian classification.’ The combined population 
of these tracts was 44,524 in 1930, of which 6.8 per cent was native 
white of native parentage, 33.2 per cent foreign-born white, 47.7 per 
cent native white of foreign or mixed parentage, and most of the re- 
maining 12 per cent Negro and Mexican. Of the foreign-born white 
the Italian was 84.4 per cent, and of the native white of foreign or 
mixed parentage it was 85.6 per cent. Hence what was true of the 

5 The tracts are 127, 133, 392, 393, 396, 397, 409, 421, 425, 426, 428, 420, 430, 435, 


436, 437. The first two of these are on the Near North Side, and all the others are on 
the Near West Side. 
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white population could be taken as substantially true of the Italians, 
as they constituted almost the entire white population. The sig- 
nificant point to be noted is that there was even a greater difference 
between the foreign and native birth-rates than in the case of the 
Polish tracts. The figures are as given in Table II. The birth-rate 


TABLE I 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN POLISH AREAS 
Number of foreign-born white women aged twenty-five 


Number of children aged under five of foreign-born white 
Number of native white women aged twenty-five to 
Number of children aged under five of native white 
TABLE II 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN ITALIAN AREAS 
Number of foreign-born white women aged twenty-five 


Number of children aged under five of foreign-born white 
Number of native white women aged twenty-five to 
Number of children aged under five of native white 


in the first case is 2.0 times as great as in the second as measured on 
this basis. 

Part of the difference in the birth-rates of the foreign born and 
the native born is due to the fact that among the foreign born a larger 
proportion of the women of productive ages are married. It may be 
readily seen from the census figures, however, that only to a small 
degree is the difference in birth-rate attributable to a difference in the 
percentage of women married. 
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All of the available data point to the position that the population 
of the foregoing tracts is typical of the population of Polish and Ital- 
ian origin in the United States as a whole. The foreign born shows a 
similarly high birth-rate in both cases. In each case the predomi- 
nant age groups numerically are the same for both the foreign-born 
white and the native white of foreign or mixed parentage. For the 
latter the predominant age groups in 1930 were five to twenty-four 
years of age for the Polish and zero to twenty-four years of age for the 
Italians. For the United States there was no division of the Italians 
in the census between the ages of fifteen to twenty-four, but the age 
composition of the population of the Italian tracts of Chicago indi- 
cates that the greatest concentration was probably under twenty 
years of age. 

These data suggest strongly that a major factor in the declining 
Catholic birth-rate has been the lessening of immigration and the 
consequent diminishing of the number of immigrants of productive 
ages. Unless there is a change in immigration this factor will be 
practically non-existent after 1950. The recent rate of decline in 
Catholic productivity can hardly be expected to continue for more 
than ten or a dozen years. Most immigrants are now forty years of 
age and over, and very few are under thirty. When once the major 
portion passes beyond the child-bearing ages, a large factor in the 
Catholic birth-rate decline will cease to operate. 

Since the birth-rate of Protestant immigrants (mainly British, 
German, and Scandinavian) is relatively low, the lessening of immi- 
gration is having no such effect on the Protestant birth-rate. The 
decline in the latter has been connected largely with the movement 
from the rural districts to the cities. The birth-rate of the farm popu- 
lation, which is mostly Protestant, is approximately equal to that of 
the Polish and Italian immigrants, but when this population moves 
to urban territory the birth-rate is greatly lessened. 

The decline of immigration and the movement to urban territory 
are not the only noteworthy factors in the declining birth-rate. Even 
within the native white population of the cities the birth-rate has 
fallen decidedly, and there is evidence from the Chicago census- 
tract data that the rate of decline has been much greater among the 
native whites of Polish and Italian descent than for the native white 
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population of the United States as a whole. For the country as a 
whole the ratio of the number under five years of age to the number 
of women aged fifteen to forty-four was .43 for 1920 and .38 for 1930, 
or a drop of 12 per cent. Among the native whites in the heavily 
Polish Chicago tracts of 1920 the ratio was .30 (or 1,137 divided by 
3,780), and for practically the same area in 1930 the ratio, as we 
have seen, was .24, making a drop of 20 per cent. The birth-rate of 
these areas to the foreign-born mothers declined from .88 to .54, or 
39 per cent in the decade. 

The Italian group was not large in Chicago in 1920, but there were 
two tracts,° located on the Near North Side and Near West Side re- 
spectively, in which more than three-fourths of the foreign-born 
white were Italian. For these tracts the ratio of the number (273) 
under five years of age of native white motherhood to the number 
(1,229) of native white females aged fifteen to forty-four was .22. 
For 1930 the ratio was 386 divided by 2,113, or .18, making a drop 
of 18 per cent from the 1920 ratio. The birth-rate of the foreign 
white population of these tracts declined from 1.02 to .79, or 23 per 
cent in the decade. Table III summarizes the comparisons of 1920 
with 1930 for the Polish and Italian tracts. 

Hence, from 1920 to 1930 there was an unusually large drop in the 
birth-rates among the population of Polish and Italian descent in 
the areas studied, and even in the native white population of these 
nationalities the decline was much greater than in the native white 
population of the United States as a whole. Even aside from the 
diminishing number of Polish and Italian immigrants of productive 
ages, there has been a decided decline in the birth-rate in these 
heavily Catholic areas. 

The trend in the actual number of Catholics is to be understood, 
however, not only in terms of the birth-rate, but also in the light of 
the predominant age groups of the present Catholic population. In 
1930, counting the foreign-born white and native white of foreign 
or mixed parentage, the Italians in the United States numbered 
2,100,000 in the ages of five to twenty-four, and only 1,293,000 in the 
ages of twenty-five to forty-four. For the Polish the figures were 


* Tracts 87 and 246 of 1920, corresponding substantially to tracts 127, 409, 421, 430, 
and 435 in 1930. 
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1,560,000 and 1,004,000 respectively. This means that the largest 
group of people of Italian and Polish origin were just entering the 
predominant child-bearing ages in 1930.7 

This age group (aged five to twenty-four in 1930) is mostly native 
white, and the birth-rate of the native white is considerably less than 
that of the foreign-born white, as has been noted above. But the 
birth-rate is not the whole story. Unless the birth-rate of the native 
white falls much more in the second than in the first thirty years of 
the century the number of progeny of this group will be approxi- 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER FIVE PER 100 WOMEN AGED 
FIFTEEN TO FORTY-FOUR IN SELECTED CENSUS 
TRACTS OF CHICAGO 


Per Cent 
Decrease 
Polish Tracts: 
Foreign-born white mothers... . . 88 54 39 
Native white mothers........... 30 24 20 
Italian Tracts: 
Foreign-born white mothers... . . 102 79 23 
Native white mothers........... 22 18 18 


mately equal to the population of the group, i.e., two million for the 
Italian and a million and a half for the Polish. There will not be any 
like number of Polish and Italian deaths, because the number in the 
higher age groups is relatively small. Hence, in all probability, the 
number of deaths of those of Italian and Polish origin will be far ex- 
ceeded by the number of births for the next fifteen years. We may, 
therefore, expect a further augmentation in the Catholic church 
membership and parochial-school enrolment among people of these 
nationalities. 

The heavy concentration of the Italian and Polish in the ages 
under twenty-five is due to the fact that these nationalities did not 
come to the United States in large numbers until the present cen- 


7 The inclusion of an estimate for the small number of native white of native parent- 
age of Italian and Polish origin would, no doubt, show an even larger proportion who 
are just entering the ages of productivity. 
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tury. They represent the two largest of the recent nationalities. 
The Irish and German are the largest of the earlier Catholic groups, 
and among them there is no such heavy concentration on one age 
group. This is true not only because they are early groups, but be- 
cause their migrations to the United States extended over a long 
period of time, and the birth-rates of Irish and German immigrants 
in recent decades have been much more moderate than those of the 
Italian and Polish immigrants. Among those of Irish and German 
descent, therefore, there is a comparatively normal age distribution, 
and consequently decreases in the birth-rate are accompanied by de- 
creases in the number of births. 

The most significant fact concerning American birth-rates is the 
lowering of the birth-rate in practically all groups. To the extent 
that there is a dropping of the birth-rate within the native white 
population the fall is especially significant, for when the birth rate 
of the native white population falls, the number of births will de- 
cline eventually, and if this continues long enough it will mean a 
decrease in population. The importance of the birth-rate is not to be 
minimized. In summary, the lowering of the birth-rate is of great 
significance for future Catholic population in the United States, but 
the trend in the next few years will be affected by the fact that the 
majority of those of Italian and Polish descent are just entering the 
ages of productivity. 
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THE SELF-AND-OTHER WORDS OF A CHILD 
READ BAIN 


ABSTRACT 

Nearly thirty years ago Cooley published a study of the acquisition of self-words 
by a child. This paper is a report of an attempted repetition of that study. In general 
the conclusions are the same: The child learns to know others before he knows himself 
as a self; he “understands” words in sentences before he can speak them; there is a little 
a eng confusion; and the child masters the self and other words sometime before 

e is two and a half or three years old. A vocabulary count at the age of fourteen 
months gave 21 spoken words; at two years there were 645 words. 

The organic relation between self and others is one of the basic 
ideas of social psychology and sociology. J. Mark Baldwin was one of 
the first to make this theory explicit in his dictum, “The Ego and the 
Alter are thus born together.’’* He discussed the “conversation of 
gestures” later elaborated by G. H. Mead and also stressed the “‘ 
ternal speech” which is now frequently attributed to J. B. Watson, 
but his work was largely dialectic and did not stimulate much scien- 
tific research. 

Somewhat later Charles Horton Cooley studied the development 
of the self-words of his third child, his general theory having been 
formulated from ‘‘scanty observations” of the first two. He thought 
such study would throw some light upon the genesis of personality. 
Although this work was done nearly thirty years ago, it has not been 
repeated.” 

Cooley’s method is so simple that fairly exact repetition is possi- 
ble. It consists merely of daily observation and record of the child’s 
speech. Greatest attention is paid to the period during which the 
child is learning to talk, but some earlier observations are given “as 
being possibly suggestive of the growth of the self-idea before it be- 
comes articulate.’ Care was taken not to stimulate responses in 

* Mental Development in the Child and the Race (New York, 1915 rev.; first published, 
1895), Pp. 321. 


? First published in the Psychological Review, XV (1908), 339-57: “A Study of the 
Early Use of the Self-Words by a Child”; reprinted in Sociological Theory and Social 
Research (New York, 1930), pp. 229-47. References herein are to the latter source. 

3 Sociological Theory and Social Research, p. 230. 
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accord with his theories. The “method” was merely careful observa- 
tion of the self-and-other language habits of a normal child in a nor- 
mal family situation. 

We followed this procedure with S, born May 24, 1930. The rec- 
ord begins on the twenty-first day and continues until the self-and- 
other words were practically mastered, but only such data as refer 
rather directly to self and others, and especially to their pronominal 
symbols, are included in this report. Because of the general interest 
in infant vocabularies, I have departed from the foregoing principle 
to the extent of including vocabulary counts at fourteen and twenty- 
four months. 

The general social situation of the two little girls was somewhat 
similar although S was an only child while B had an older brother 
and sister. This may account for S’s rather large vocabulary at two 
years and for her earlier mastery of the self-and-other words with a 
minimum of confusion.‘ After S had learned to talk fairly well, we 
noticed that play sessions with children of her own age frequently 
were followed by reversion to more infantile language habits. S has 
never shown any signs of precocity, but her language habits have al- 
ways been (and still are) somewhat advanced for her age. This is 
probably due to the fact that she has associated with adults more 
than most children do. 

Preyer, Shinn and Cooley, and this study (3-23[?], 6-26, 7-9, 
8-1, 10-6, 13-0) agree that infants learn the names of others before 
they learn their own. This study (9-21, 10-20, 11-3) also confirms 
Shinn (p. 150) and Cooley (p. 230) that inarticulate but pronounced 
self-feeling, self-assertion, or “will,” occurs at an early age, perhaps 
before there is much responsiveness to other persons, or at least 
reciprocally with it. Cooley says the “I” refers to the self-as-social- 
interactor, not to the bodily self (p. 231). We agree that the meaning 
of self-words is essentially social (9-21, 14-8, 15-19, 16-0, 16-12, 


4See Otto Jespersen, Language: Its Nature, Development and Origin (New York, 
1922), p. 123, for pronoun-shifting (confusion), and Cooley, op. cit., pp. 233, 236, 240, 
242, passim. 

5M. W. Shinn, The Biography of a Baby, pp. 124, 133, and Cooley, p. 232. Except 
where the context is obvious, numbers in parentheses refer to months and days in the 
appended record. 
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17-18 for the social reference of preverbal self-behavior; 19-14, 19-20, 
20-0, 22-15, 22-28, 24-7, 25-9, 25-19, 26-18, 27-7 for social refer- 
ence of self-words). S paid some attention to parts of her body but 
always treated them as aspects of the “I’’ as social interactor. The 
bodily self as object appears to have only the vaguest meaning for 
an infant. This may seem inconsistent with the child’s early interest 
in his mirror image, but it seems clear in Cooley’s record (14-26, 
15-8) and in this (7-9, 8-1) that attention to the mirror image is not 
connected with the self-sense at all; rather, it is similar to interest in 
other babies and their pictures. S’s attention to F’s mirror image, on 
the other hand, was plainly associated with F out of the mirror, as a 
social object. 

Cooley (pp. 231, 236) and Shinn (p. 137) agree with this study 
(11-0, 11-3, 12-0, 14-8) on the importance of explosive words. This 
may suggest the interjection theory of language, but babbling and 
vocal play are also very important. However, the self-sense seems 
peculiarly fraught with this explosive emphasis. This emotionally 
toned, subjective “TI” sense is well-developed long before any verbal 
symbols are attached to it. This is perhaps the cue to all language 
development. Words as stereotyped sounds are quite different from 
words with meanings. The latter are always emotionally toned like 
the self-words of a child. True words are these emotional, subjective 
experiences symbolized by objective (social) sounds (and gestures). 
The objectification of the subjective, i.e., the process by which pri- 
vate experience becomes public, is the basis of all communication. 
Perhaps Cooley’s theory of how the self-words are acquired (p. 231), 
if generalized for all word acquisition, is as good an explanation of 
communication as we have at present. 

Cooley (pp. 235-36), Shinn (pp. 171, 236), and this study (9-16, 
9-21, 10-0, 10-6, 10-20, 14-0, 15-19) agree that babies “under- 
stand”’ rather complicated word patterns before they have acquired 
many verbal symbols. Shinn reports little or no “memory” at one 
year (p. 244) although her observations belie her statement. Coo- 
ley’s record also implies the existence of preverbal memory. Cer- 
tainly it was pronounced in the case of S. While memory probably 
has the same organic basis as language habits and is at first inarticu- 
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late, it is doubtless an important factor in the development of the 
personality of a child under two years of age, and especially so in the 
distinction he makes between himself and others. 

The record follows. 


Third month, twenty-third day. S distinguishes between F and R and 
others. Cried loudly when left with a strange girl. Stopped at once when F 
took her up. 

6-26. Dawdles at food, although perfectly healthy. (Attention-getting?) 
Seems to respond to her name by turning toward the speaker more quickly 
than for other sounds. It may be the tone of F and R rather than the name. 

7-9. Definite bids for attention; waves “bye-bye.” S is much interested 
by her mirror image and her baby pictures. 

8-1. Waves “‘bye-bye”’ to herself in the mirror and to R; formerly did it to 
everyone. (A vague distinction between herself and others?) Pays more atten- 
tion to Sin mirror than to F. When F says “Hello, Mother!’ S looks at F in 
the mirror and then at F out of the mirror and grins. 

9-16. F says S reaches for her shoe, doll, etc., when F says ““Where’s Sheila’s 
shoe?”’ etc. 

g-21. S makes definite responses to about fifteen verbal stimuli. When one 
says ‘‘Where’s mama’s shoe, foot?’’ etc., S reaches for the object. Some of 
these responses are self-references. In response to ““‘Where’s the baby, where’s 
Sheila?” S covers her face with paper or shawl and then uncovers it with laughter 
and grinning. In response to ‘“Where’s the baby?” (when shown her own 
or other baby picture), S runs her hand over it and laughs. In response to 
“Where’s your foot, hand, dress?’’ etc., S reaches for her foot, holds up hand, 
reaches for her dress, etc. Protests at being left alone and bids for attention. 

Was greatly excited by a baby of her own age and seemed to interact with 
it more actively than with adults (cf. 7-9, 8-1, above). 

10-0. Winks both eyes in response to “Wink your eyes.” F is sure S knows 
“Read” and “Da-Da” for R. When F says ‘“Where’s Read?” or “Where’s 
Daddy?” S turns directly toward R, smiles, and says ‘‘Da-Da.”’ F says S says 
“She-e! She-e!’’ when she sees her mirror image or her picture. 

10-6. When R returned after five days’ absence, S recognized him at once. 
There is no doubt but that S “knows” words. She makes differential, specific 
responses to ‘““Where’s S, F, R, Mama, Daddy?”’ and also for objects and parts 
of her body. Her responses to person-words seem to give her greater emotional 
satisfaction than her responses to thing-words do. She stimulates (“imitates’’?) 
herself much more than others stimulate her. 

10-20. S invariably turns toward F and R and smiles when asked ‘“‘Where’s 
F, where’s R?’”’ To “Where’s Sheila?”’ she responds ‘‘She-e! She-e-e!’”’ and 
looks toward her picture on the mantle. It has been clear for some time that S 
“understands” sentences long before she can say even single words. It is out 
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of this rudimentary prespeech ‘“memory”’ that consciousness of self and others 
arises. 

11-0. Much repetitive babbling and imitating, both of herself and of others. 
F said “Ouch!” and S repeated it, explosively, several times. Two of her favorite 
“words” are “she-she” and “li-la.’”’ A combination would form her name. She 
makes practically all the phonetic sounds. 

11-3. “Ow-itch!”’ and “la!” are still doing constant, explosive duty. When 
asked ‘‘Where’s your hair? Let’s see your hand?” etc., S frequently refuses to 
respond, although she knows all these things well. The “your” plainly has no 
self-reference, but is just part of the total verbal stimulus. She quite consistent- 
ly takes her hand out of her mouth in response to the verbal command. She 
“understands” a number of simple sentences. 

12-0. No evidence of any self-words (nor any other kind) except “Mama,” 
“Da-Da,” and “Bye’’—which are definitely associated with persons and acts. 
She teases, i.e., does things she knows are forbidden, and enjoys it. Has begun 
to “talk’’ in a new way—sharp, staccato, explosive “Bla! Blop! Bla!’’ (Cf. 
Cooley’s remark about the emotional-release nature of words.) Points at things 
and looks at things we point to; increasing interest in parts of her body. Re- 
sponds to “Sing, Sheila!’ by “singing.” 

13-0. During the last two or three days S has learned the names and faces 
of twelve relatives whom she has never seen before. When one says “‘Where’s 
? Go to ,’ she points or goes to the right person. This may be a 
response to the speaker’s gestures rather than to his words. 

13-13. Language habits greatly improved in accuracy and number, but no 
clear consciousness of self except marked self-assertion and “teasing.”’ 

14-0. Discovered her saying words to herself: ‘“Howdy-do, Mama, Da-da, 
Bobo [the little dog], Biddy,” etc. F says this has been going on for some time. 
Her single-word speaking vocabulary consists of about 21 words: 10 names of 
persons; 6 actions, viz., “bye-bye,”’ “how-do,” “peek,” “beautiful,” “all gone,” 
“da”; 5 objects. In addition, she “recognizes” by appropriate actions 29 objects 
and 31 acts. Her working vocabulary is probably close to 100 words. 

14-8. S distinguishes “daddy’s ear” from “‘your ear,” but the “your” prob- 
ably does not mean any definite S-sense-of-self. Make-believe play is common 
now—drinking from empty cup, giving herself a bath, etc. All successful action 
is accompanied by an explosive “da!” 

14-15. Makes blundering attempts at word combinations, with great vocal 
stress: “How-de-do, Bill!’’; “Bye-bye, Dadda!’”’ Shy of strangers, although she 
hides for fun from F and R. 

15-0. Last night in the car S suddenly began to say ‘“‘See-lah!’’ and repeated 
it all the way home. Today she has been saying “See-lah says Mama, Bobo, 
Dadda,” etc.; pats F and R and says, ‘“‘See’s Mama”’; “See’s Dadda.’’ This 
seems to be the first true self-word. 

15-8. S shouted the names of all the family who saw us off on the train. All 
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the way across, whenever the train stopped, she would go to the window and 
shout “bye-bye!’’ to the whole family, each by name. 

15-19. Has almost stopped saying “See says....,” except “See says 
doon!”’—which she shouts until put down; resents having her hand held while 
walking. Said “I see’’ the other day—imitatively, I judge. The “I’’ has not 
been heard since. She does not seem confused by her explosive “‘See’’ [look] 
and “See” [her name]. Uses “baby”’ a great deal but never applies it to herself. 
She knows her own toys, but allows other children to snatch them with no pro- 
test. 

16-0. When told to say ‘Sheila Bain’’ she says “Baby!” This is another 
true self-word. In response to ‘““Where’s Sheila?” she pats her chest and points 
to herself. 

16-12. S says “baby” when told to say her own name and also whenever 
she sees another baby, doll, child, or picture of any of them. So this “baby”’ is 
both a self-and-other word, or it is neither. 

17-0. Many three- and four-word sentences containing everybody’s name 
except her own. “Baby” still used as in 16-12. When S “pats” R she insists on 
patting F, and vice versa. 

17-18. Possessives are quite well established: “See’s dadda, See’s Mama, 
Dadda’s ba [bath],” etc. Said “I do” several times after hearing an explosive 
“I do!” from R to F—mere sound imitation, I think. Still refers to herself as 
“baby” but also uses a rough approximation of her name. 

18-o. Rough approximation of R’s name, but when told to say “F——,” 
she says “‘Mama!”’ Seldom tries her own name. 

19-14. S says “I eat, I sit, I peek,’’ etc., and performs the proper actions. 
There appears to be no definite bodily-self reference in her use of “I.’”” When 
told to say Sheila Bain she says “Baby Baim.” 

19-20. Coming home from a drive, F said “Sheila’s house.’”’ S said “My 
house!”’ and repeated it several times. “I’’ is much in use with no confusion. 

20-0. S says “Seebee Baim, Baby Seebee Baim, Seebee’s buch,”’ etc., a great 
deal. Also, “I do, Seebee eat, my buch, my hair, my eyes,” etc., are very com- 
mon and so far no single case of pronoun-shifting has been noted. 

20-4. Great increase of words. ““My”’ and “I”’ in constant use with no con- 
fusion. 

20-7. Likes to “argue,’’ e.g., shouts “mon” when you say a picture is a baby, 
and vice versa. Strongly insists that F and R be treated equally, e.g., when R 
takes a cigarette, S says “Dadda, get Mama cig-a-mitch!’’ All her a’s are 
broad or Italian although both F and R use the western d. 

20-14. “Seebee’’ has become “‘Sheebee.”’ “I see you’’ appears to be repetitive 
but is used properly. No confusion in self-and-other words noted so far. 

20-17. Used “my”’ for “I’’—“My see you.” 

20-20. F says S used “me’’—“‘Bye-bye, Dadda, Mama, me!”’ 

20-21. First clear case of a preposition—‘‘Go back to Mama!” Noticed 
another “my” for “I.” 
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21-0. “My”? for “your” or “the’’ is apparently a fixed confusion, though it 
occurs infrequently: ‘““Dadda, take my baby”; ‘““My baby go bye-bye.” 

21-12. “I,” “my,” “you,” “your,” and possibly “me”’ are used correctly. 

21-14. In response to ““What’s your name?”’ S sings ““My name, my name is 
Sheebee Baim!’’ Goes around singing “My name, my Dadda, my Mama” with 
a definite, explosive sense of possession. 

21-18. S whispers to herself and to F and R. 

21-22. F reports S said “Baby bumps herself.” 

21-25. S has invented a telephone game with the curtain pull. She speaks 
only her own part, making proper pauses for the other person. (Cf. Cooley’s 
“personal ideas’’ and “imagined other.’’) 

21-28. Said “Dadda bumps me.” 

22-0. Said “I bump myself.’”’ (F’s report.) 

22-3. Calls her toy cabinet “my office”—‘“I go work in my office.” Shows 
everybody her six months’ baby picture—“See Sheebee? See that baby?” 

22-8. After a child of her own age had snatched several toys from her, S 
suddenly objected. She said nothing, although she knows the words. This is the 
first instance of possessiveness for her things. She does a great deal of helping: 
“T help Dadda, I help Mama!” 

22-13. She takes her fingers out of her mouth when told, but usually says, 
“T bite my wrist, elbow, or arm,’’ and does it. 

22-15. ‘““What’s your name?” “Sheebee.”’ “What else?” “Baim.” ‘““What’s 
Daddy’s name?” “Eed.” “What else?” “Baim.” All the people she knows are 
“Baim.’’ 

22-18. “I,” “my,’’ “me,”’ “mine,” “you,’’ “your,” are correctly used with 
occasional confusion between “I’’ and “my.’’ Have not noticed “myself” or 
“herself”’ since the two doubtful cases mentioned. Never says “I tickle you,” 
but “I giggle your nose, or Dadda’s nose’; not “I bump myself,” but “I bump 
my head, foot,’’ etc. 

22-26. Says “I love Mama’s Sheebee’’ for “Sheebee’s Mama.”’ This in- 
verted possessive is common, but the correct form is also used. 

22-28. ‘““Mama, see! Baby’s hair is yellow, like mine!” (pointing to a picture). 

23-8. When S is upstairs and hears someone come in, she calls “Is it Do? 
Is it Ray?—through eight or ten names, when she knows all the time it is Jean. 

24-0. Started vocabulary count today: 406 words. Most of these can be 
readily understood by strangers; all are stereotyped sounds referring to specific 
things or actions. Some are mere verbalisms, of course, as “Oxford is my town,”’ 
“Ohio is my state.”” Plurals and forms of the same verb are not counted as sepa- 
rate words. 

24-4. Much doll-play. S does and says to dolls what F does and says to S. 

24-7. R to S, “Careful, or you will hurt yourself.”’ S says, “Careful, I hurt 
myself—Sheila.’’ For some time S has changed “you” and “your” to the first 
person with no confusion. Uses second person pronouns some but third person 
very little. Has said “we” repetitively but with no clear we-reference. 
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24-9. Vocabulary count completed. The list is probably not complete but a 
considerable number has been acquired since May 24, so this is approximately 
correct for S’s two-year-old vocabulary. The “recognition’”’ vocabulary is con- 
siderably greater. 

CLASSIFICATION 


1. Common nouns 336 
2. Proper nouns (places, Oxford, etc.).............. 9 
71 
4. Pronouns (I, me, my, mine, myself, we, us, you, 
your, something, it, both, any, none)............ 14 
6. Prepositions (in, on, down, to, up, of, like, around, 
over, from, after, before, under................. 13 
7. Adjectives and adverbs........... 76 


24-16. S says “I bring Mama my shoes,”’ meaning F’s shoes. Seldom uses 
“your” although “you” is common. 

24-24. Said “I’s”’ for “I’m.”’ Only time I’ve noted this. 

24-30. Said “We go uptown; we go upstairs.” First use of “‘we’’ showing 
clear intent to include self with another. 

25-6. Says “my”’ for “your’’ quite regularly although she uses “my” cor- 
rectly for her own things. 

25-9. When R says “I'll take you upstairs,’’ S protests loudly, “No! No! I 
go upstairs by myself!’’ This myself insistence applies to everything. Cats, 
dogs, dolls, etc., are all called ““Bain’’ with deep emotion. (She learned the n- 
sound a couple of months ago.) 

25-13. “Mine” and “my” are used frequently and with great self-feeling. 
“Mine” is often used for “my’’—‘“I want mine own cup!” 

25-19. R scolds S for wetting on the floor. S says “No! Not Sheebee— 
Dadda!’’ and spanks R’s cheek: “‘Not do it any more, Dadda!”’ S calls others 
by their last names; heretofore all persons have been “Bain.” 

25-21. S says “Janet goes to see my mama, no, fer mama.”’ First use of 
third personal pronoun and also first verbal self-criticism. At a friend’s house S 
says “This is mine house,” but her laugh shows she knows it is not. 

25-26. “‘Alan goes to see Ais mama!”’ S is also using “your”’ correctly. 

26-6. Out driving, everything S saw elicited “That’s my house, pig,” etc. 
When F said “‘No, that’s not your house,’ S laughed and said ‘‘No, it’s a 
game!” 

26-11. S said “That’s ouah cah!’’ R said “What do you mean by ‘our’?” S 
said ““Daddy’s and Mama’s and mine.” 

26-14. “Daddy, get your coat, we’re going uptown.” 

26-18. Tonight S said “J want to! J want to!’”’ R said “Who is I?”’ S said 
“Tis 
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26-24. Great sympathy for F, who bumped herself. 


26-27. “We,” “us,” “our,” “you,” “your,” “his,” “her,’”’ commonly and 
correctly used. 

26-30. Calls up the “groceryman”’ and orders ten or twelve different articles 
(toy-telephone), says “goodbye,” and reports with great satisfaction: “There! 
I told the groceryman to bring a// the groceries!”’ 

27-7. S said “See those people? They are my friends. A// the people are my 
friends.’ ‘““These” and “them”’ are also used occasionally. 


The record ends here. Most of the self and other words seem to be 
learned and used correctly most of the time. This study confirms 
Cooley’s observations on most points. The child “knows” other 
selves before he knows his own. It is out of his responses to others 
that his “consciousness of self” arises, together with appropriate 
verbal symbols for naming it. The “TI’’ is a social concept. It is quite 
different from the concept of self as object which arises much later. 
Pronoun confusion, like other awkward verbal habits, probably 
comes from confused response relations between the infant and other 
children and adults. Baby-talk, “talking down” to the infant, and 
talking about him rather than to him undoubtedly contribute to his 
confusion, if such practices do not cause it entirely. 

The “TI’’-sense is closely connected with the self-assertive re- 
sponses of self-active infants to other persons who are also self-active 
and self-assertive. This does not mean the writer thinks infants have 
any “self” at birth. They have neuromuscular activity, sensitivity 
to internal and external stimuli, but no self-activity. Self is wholly 
social. It is that integration of responses to other objects, both per- 
sonal and non-personal, which appears very early in a vague, un- 
differentiated way, develops rapidly and observably from five 
months on, and begins to be verbalized after about one year. It is 
explosive, aggressive, and strongly emotional in its linguistic as well 
as in its muscular manifestations. Becoming adult and “well ad- 
justed” consists largely of disciplining, or modifying, the modes and 
intensity of this ego-assertion and learning to express it in ways that 
are acceptable to others with whom the person must interact. This 
is what we mean by “acquiring the culture’’ or becoming a “social- 
ized person.” 
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INDEXES OF SOCIAL TRENDS 
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ABSTRACT 

The following charts, forty-three in number, present a quick view of recent year-by- 
year changes in many important fields of economic activity and various social phe- 
nomena. They cover from 1920 to 1936, and include two major depressions; and the 
yearly and monthly comparisons show the extent and effects of recovery of the great 
depression of the 1930’s. 

The various indexes of social and economic changes during 1934 and 
1935 show that we have been passing through the recovery phase of the 
business cycle. The trough of the depression of the 1930’s was reached in 
late 1932 and early 1933 but the recovery has been somewhat halting, 
as is particularly shown by the curve of industrial production. This has 
led to some uncertainty as to whether the progress was real. But the 
curves all show that we are now well along in the recovery phase. One 
reason for the uncertainty was the very large volume of unemployment. 
Hitherto the unemployment has been thought a guide to recovery as truly 
as price curve or industrial production. It looks now as though this were no 
longer true, and that the future might show business prosperity with a 
large volume of unemployment, a condition that has never before occurred 
in the United States, but which did happen in England during the 1920’s. 
It is regretted that there are no reliable figures of unemployment on which 
to base a chart. Some of the curves look as though they mirror the influ- 
ence of the NRA and the AAA and possibly other New Deal activities, 
as in the curve of commercial failures, general prices, industrial produc- 
tion, employment, productivity, labor disputes, public debt, farm income, 
etc. But it would be unwise to give such intérpretations without very 
careful analysis. 

The curves are all drawn to the logarithmic scale, which makes them 
comparable one with another as to rates of change. Some of them would 
look quite different if they were not drawn to the ratio scale. Another 
characteristic of the curves is that all those that are measured in dollars 
(except the price curve as such) are not drawn in actual dollars but are 
drawn in dollars which had the same purchasing power as they had in 
1929. 
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STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses in 
preparation in universities and colleges in the United States and 
Canada is a compilation of the returns from letters sent by the 
editors of the Journal to departments of sociology. The date given 
indicates the probable year in which the degree will be conferred. 
The name of the college or university in italics designates the insti- 
tution where the research is in progress. This list does not include 
names which have formerly been printed in the Journal except where 
the research problem has been changed. The list published on pages 
67-100 of the current volume, July, 1935, enumerates 239 doctoral 
dissertations then in progress, besides 371 names of students work- 
ing for the Master’s degree. A few names have been omitted from 
this list because the data were incomplete. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Milla Aissa Alihan, A.B. British Columbia, 1927; A.M. Smith, 1928. “Critical 
Analysis of Human Ecology.” 1938. Columbia. 

Ronald B. Almack, B.S., A.M. Ohio State, 1930, 1931. “(Changing School in a 
Changing Community.” 1936. Ohio State. 

Harry Alpert, A.B. College of the City of New York, 1932; Certificat de Socio- 
logie, Bordeaux, 1933; A.M. Columbia, 1935. “Durkheimian Sociology and 
Its Social Setting.” 1936. Columbia. 

Joseph Bachelder, A.B. Westminster, 1933. ““Development of Criminal Statutes 
in Connecticut.” 1936. Yale. 

Selden D. Bacon, A.B., Yale, 1931. “Early Development of the American 
Police System.” 1937. Yale. 

Evelyn P. Bailey (Mrs.), A.B., A.M. Michigan State College, 1932, 1935. 
“The Ecological and Social Aspects of Leadership in Music.” 1937. Michi- 
gan State College. 

Andrew Barta, A.B., A.M. Ohio State, 1932, 1933. “Hungarian Sociology.” 
1937. Ohio State. 

Clarence Quinn Berger, A.B., A.M. Harvard, 1933, 1936. “Time Budgets and 
Human Behavior: A Methodological Study.” 1937. Harvard. 

Charles E. Bermingham, A.B., A.M., S.T.B. Catholic University, 1928, 1932. 
“A Study of a Selected Group of Catholic Delinquent Boys in Brooklyn.” 
1937. Catholic University. 
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George Bird, B.S. Allegheny, 1922; A.B., A.M. Wisconsin, 1923, 1925. “The 
Attitude of Five Selected Newspapers toward Law Breaking and Law En- 
forcement.” 1936. Wisconsin. 

Leon Myron Blumberg, A.B. California, 1934; A.M. Harvard, 1936. “‘Con- 
cept of the Group in Relation to Certain Principles of Dialectics,” 1937. 
Harvard. 

Adolph Meyers Blumenfeld, B.S., M.Ed. Pittsburgh, 1928, 1932. “The Struc- 
tures and Functions of the Unemployed Leagues of Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania.” 1937. Pittsburgh. 

Nelson M. Bortz, A.B. Ursinus, 1930; A.M. Clark, 1931. “The Operation of 
Railway Labor Act of 1926.” 1937. Clark. 

Claude C. Bowman, A.B. Dickinson, 1928; A.M. Kansas, 1930. “Changing 
Social Attitudes towards the College Professor.”” 1937. Pennsylvania. 

A. H. Burrows, A.B. Missouri Wesleyan, 1920; S.T.B. Boston, 1926. “A Sta- 
tistical Study of Juvenile Delinquency in Iowa.” 1936. Jowa. 

Robert G. Caldwell, B.S., A.M. Pennsylvania, 1928, 1934. “A Study of the 
Distribution and Movement of Industry in Philadelphia, 1915-30.”’ 1937. 
Pennsylvania. 

Lon Ray Call, A.B. Wake Forest, 1916; A.M. Chicago, 1920. “The Federation 
and Merger of Local Religious Groups.”’ 1936. Columbia. 

Ren-Bing Chen, A.B. Shanghai, 1932; A.M. Southern California, 1933. “Popu- 
lation Balance in Modern Industrial Society.”” 1936. Michigan. 

Victor G. Clare, B.S. Bucknell, 1921. “(Community Organization for Education 
in Recreation in Cities of 2,500 to 10,000 in Pennsylvania.” 1936. New York 
University School of Education. 

Margaret Conway, A.B. Wisconsin, 1922; A.M. Minnesota, 1930. “The Sig- 
nificance of Personal Social History Factors in the Prediction of Achievement 
among 1,000 Students Attending the University of Minnesota in 1929.” 
1937. Minnesota. 

Floyd Milton Cox, A.B. Guilford, 1929; A.M. North Carolina, 1931. “Indian 
Culture in North Carolina.” 1937. North Carolina. 

Randle E. Dahl, A.B., A.M. Clark, 1929, 1933. “Study of Public School Finance 
of State of Connecticut.” 1937. Clark. 

Bert B. David, Ph.B. Muhlenberg College, 1920; A.M. Teachers College, 
Columbia, 1926. “Utilization of Local History as a Basis for Instruction in 
Social Studies.” 1937. New York University School of Education. 

R. P. Duggan, A.B. Columbia College, 1919; S.T.B. St. Paul Seminary, 1925. 
“Public Poor Relief in Iowa.” 1937. Catholic University. 

Otis Duncan, M.S. Texas Agriculture and Mechanical College, 1926. “Certain 
Social and Economic Factors Relating to Farm Family Organization in 
Oklahoma.” 1936. Minnesota. 

Uriah Z. Engelman, A.B. California, 1920; A.M. Columbia, 1921. “Jewish 
Population Trends since the Industrial Revolution.” 1936. Buffalo. 
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Richard Fanning, A.B. Holy Cross, 1925; A.M. St. Mary’s, 1929. “The Social 
Teachings of Cardinal Manning.” 1937. Catholic University. 

Charles Faston, B.S. College of the City of New York, 1930. “The Family Case 
Worker as a Factor in Social Adjustment.” 1938. Columbia. 

Diana E. Field, A.B. Hunter, 1925; A.M. Columbia, 1927. “Arbitration in 
Settlement of Commercial Disputes.” 1938. Columbia. 

George Francis Fitzgibbon, B.S. Boston, 1932; A.M. Harvard, 1934. “A Study 
of Social Factors in Selected Types of Property Crimes.” 1937. Harvard. 
Paul Breck Foreman, B.S., A.M. Oregon, 1933, 1935. “Institutional Treatment 

of Delinquents in Oregon.” 1937. Vanderbilt. 

Dorothy Fosdick, A.B. Smith, 1934. “Federal Unemployment Insurance in 
U.S.A.” 1936. Columbia. 

Charles L. Franklin, B.S. Straight College, 1933; A.M. Columbia, 1934. “The 
Negro Labor Unionist of New York.” 1938. Columbia. 

Jule L. Friedman, B.S., A.M. New York, 1930, 1931. “College Advisors in the 
Secondary Schools of Colleges.” 1936. New York University School of Edu- 
cation. 

Paul Glick, A.B. DePauw, 1933; A.M. Wisconsin, 1935. “An Application of 
Multiple-Factor Theory to the Measurement of Social Attitudes.” 1937. 
Wisconsin. 

Herbert Goldhamer, A.B., A.M. Toronto, 1929, 1931. “Non-profit Voluntary 
Organizations in Chicago.” 1936. Chicago. 

Emil H. Grodberg, A.B. Bowdoin, 1932; A.M. Clark, 1933. “History of Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Labor.” 1937. Clark. 

Marion G. Haff, A.B., A.M. Tufts, 1925, 1926. “Criminology in the Mercantile 
Field.” 1938. Columbia. 

Margaret Jarmon Hagood, A.B. Queens, 1929; A.M. Emory, 1930. “Fertility 
and Position of Southern Women.” 1937. North Carolina. 

Isaac Hoffman, A.M. Minnesota, 1935. “The Relation in Sociology between 
the Nature of Theory and Research as Science.” 1937. Minnesota. 

Carl Edward Hopkins, A.B. Dartmouth, 1933; A.M. Harvard, 1935. “Youth 
and Associationism.” 1936. Harvard. 

Stanley Hore, B.E. State Teachers College, 1933; A.M. Wisconsin, 1935. 
“Changing Attitudes of Rural Young People.” 1937. Wisconsin. 

Margaret Mary Hughes, A.B. Seton Hill College, 1933; A.M. Pennsylvania, 
1935. “Social Aspects of the Mining Industry.” 1937. Pittsburgh. 

J. Edward Hulett, Jr., A.B., A.M. Wisconsin, 1934. “A Comparative Study of 
the Institution of Polygyny in Various Cultures.” 1937. Wisconsin. 

John J. Humensky, A.B. St. Mary’s Seminary, 1929; S.T.D. Gregorian Univer- 
sity, Rome, 1934. “Chaplain Service in a Mental Hospital.” 1937. Catholic 
University. 

Michijo Ishikawa, A.M. Columbia, 1928. “The Cityward Movement in Japan.” 
1936. Columbia. 
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Macklin Elida John, B.S., M.S. Iowa State College, 1929, 1932. “‘Farmer’s 
Attitudes toward the Dairyman’s League.” 1936. Cornell. 

John Ballenger Knox, A.B. Davidson, 1930; A.M. North Carolina, 1934. ‘““The 
Liberal Professions: Their Place in Social Structure and Function in Social 
Circulation.” 1936. Harvard. 

Dorothy Krall, A.B. Connecticut College for Women, 1933. “The Problem of 
the Second Generation Immigrant.” 1937. Yale. 

Althea Kratz, B.S., A.M. Pennsylvania, 1929, 1934. “Delinquency among 
Women in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1925-34.”’ 1937. Pennsylvania. 

Wendall Kumlien, A.B. Lawrence, 1911; M.S. South Dakota State, 1921; M.S. 
Wisconsin, 1923. “Conditions Surrounding Social Change.” 1936. Wis- 
consin. 

Richard Otto Lang, Ph.B., A.M. Chicago, 1931, 1932. ““The Relation between 
Educational Status and Economic Status in the City of Chicago, by Census 
Tracts, 1934.” 1936. Chicago. 

Olaf Larson, B.S., M.S. Wisconsin, 1932, 1933. “Some Social Aspects of Land 
Utilization in Weld County, Colorado.” 1937. Wisconsin. 

Peter Lejins, Candidate of Philosophy, Candidate of Law, University of Latvia, 
1930, 1933. “Imitation as a Sociological Concept, and Imitation as a Factor 
in Crime.” 1936. Chicago. 

Elmo Hamilton Lott, M.S. Wisconsin, 1928. “(Consensus and Family Types 
among Selected Louisiana Families.” 1936. Cornell. 

Christ Loukas, A.B. Pacific, 1923; B.S. Oregon, 1926; A.M. Columbia, 1928. 
“The Evolution of the Greek Organization and Institutions in U.S.A.” 1938. 
Columbia. 

John W. McConnell, A.B. Dickinson, 1929. “Class Divisions in New Haven.” 
1937. Yale. 

Robert McNamara, B.S. Trenton State Teachers College, 1929; A.M. New 
York University School of Education, 1932. “(Comparative Achievement 
and Social Backgrounds of Negro and White Children in Jersey City.” 1936. 
New York University School of Education. 

Frances E. Merrill, A.B. Dartmouth, 1926; A.M. Chicago, 1934. ““The Chicago 
Stock Exchange.” 1936. Chicago. 

Gildas Eugene Metour, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1932. “The Worker’s Education 
Movement in Western Pennsylvania.” 1937. Pittsburgh. 

Alwine Jane Moore, A.B. Bryn Mawr, 1931; A.M. Radcliffe, 1933. ‘A Study 
of Selective Migration from Vistemanland County, Sweden, to Stockholm.”’ 
1937. Chicago. 

Bernice Milburn Moore (Mrs.), A.B., A.M. Texas, 1924, 1932. “The Family as 
a Regional Index.” 1936. North Carolina. 

Harry Estill Moore, A.B., A.M. Texas, 1927, 1932. “Theories of Regionalism.” 
1936. North Carolina. 

Albert J. Murphy, A.B. John Carroll, 1917. “The Relationship of Planning to 
Financing of Social Work.” 1937. Catholic University. 
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James F. Murphy, A.B., A.M. Basselin College, Catholic University, 1930, 
1931; S.T.B. Sulpician Seminary, Paris, 1934. ““A Comparative Analysis of 
Three Groups of Adolescent Boys Who Are Living under Widely Different 
Conditions in Reference to a Selected Number of Non-intellectual Traits.” 
1937. Catholic University. 
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Minority Groups.” 1937. Ohio State. 
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Catholic University. 

Edna Oramay Pate, A.B., A.M. Ohio State, 1924, 1925. “Infant Mortality 
among Children Born out of Wedlock.” 1938. Ohio State. 

Dimitry Pitt, M.S. Rutgers, 1927. “Migratory Child Labor on New Jersey 
Farms.”’ 1938. Columbia. 

Austin L. Porterfield, A.B. Oklahoma City, 1923; A.M. Drake, 1924; B.D. 
Phillips, 1926. “The Function of Imagination in Social Research.” 1936. 
Duke. 
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Education. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


With this issue of the Journal the resignation of the present editor 
takes effect and the burden is transferred to younger shoulders. Ernest 
W. Burgess assumes at once the post of editor and will be actively assisted 
by two associate editors, Herbert Blumer and Louis Wirth. All three have 
been closely associated with the Journal and the new editorial policy 
which they will inaugurate will not be a break in continuity but an im- 
provement over the obvious shortcomings. 

Albion W. Small was the founder of the Journal and its editor till failing 
strength forced his retirement. In his competent hands it became a potent 
force for the promotion and growth of American sociology, with an influ- 
ence that reached every academic center in the civilized world. The 
changes in policy effected after his retirement were made with his un- 
qualified approval. Articles were rigorously shortened to give opportunity 
for a greater number of contributors; preference was given to research 
contributions, including the growing number of statistical studies; and 
special encouragement was given to the younger men. If pressure from 
members of the society sometimes led to the publication of articles of 
questionable merit, this was only to beexpected. The liveliest satisfactions 
have come from the appreciation which young authors showed when their 
articles were edited and sometimes mutilated to their satisfaction. Many 
letters actually express thanks for counsel that has been sent along with a 
rejected manuscript. 

The enmities and antagonisms were also, of course, a part of the game, 
for sociologists have their due share of publicity-seekers and paranoid 
personalities. Yet of the six or seven hundred published articles and the 
more than fifteen hundred rejected contributions, the disagreeable reac- 
tions have been gratifyingly few. The man who asks that his book be 
assigned for review to a chosen personal friend has been as ineffective as 
he is unrepresentative. 

The new editor is competent, urbane, and unhampered, and his new 
policy will give our readers an improved journal. Many expressions of 
approval have already been received from those who have learned of the 
contemplated change. It is with confidence that the task is given to such 
able hands. 

ELLSWorRTH Faris 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 


Readers of the Journal may appropriately bring to the attention of col- 
lege and university officials the accompanying list of sociologists who are 
available for positions in teaching and research. Each applicant for in- 
clusion in the list has been certified by at least two competent sociologists 
as being well trained and prepared to teach the subject at the college or 
university level. 

The Editor of the Journal will forward promptly all communications 
addressed in care of the Journal to the appropriate code number, thus serv- 
ing to bring the institution and the candidate in touch with each other 
without the responsibility of making any recommendations or selection. 

There is no fee or commission, whatever, and any properly indorsed 
sociologist may be included in the list. Each entry will be carried in six 
issues of the Journal (one year), and may be re-entered on request. In- 
formation of value includes: age, sex, size of family, extent and place of 
training, length of service in sociology, and non-academic experience. 


M.1.—Ph.D. Columbia; married; ten years of teaching in professorial 
rank; five years of governmental service; experience in social work and 
business; world-wide traveler; author of many books; now federal official; 
seeks chair in leading university or college. 

M.2.—Age thirty-three; married, no children; Ph.D. 1928; eight years’ 
teaching experience in sociology and social studies; has taught immigrants 
and social workers in extension courses; two years in experimental educa- 
tion work in a state prison; author of two books and numerous articles 
published in America and abroad. 

M.3.—Age thirty-five; married, two daughters; B.D., Oberlin, A.M. 
in sociology, Wisconsin; graduate student, Columbia, 1935; also New 
School for Social Research; three years as assistant professor of social sci- 
ences, International College, Izmir, Turkey; five years pastor to Congre- 
gational students at a large state university. 

M.4.—Age forty-seven; married; Ph.D., Chicago, three and one-half 
years in educational advisorship and business promotion in the Far East; 
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three and one-half years in travel, research, writing, post-doctoral seminar 
work in New School for Social Research and Columbia; fellow, Page 
School, Johns Hopkins; has taught four years, the last three with the rank 
of associate professor. 

M.5.—Age thirty; married; Ph.D., Harvard, 1936; five years’ experi- 
ence with Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare in general social 
work, also some work in juvenile court. Interested in social theory, social 
organization, sociology of religion, rural-urban sociology. 

M.6.—Age fifty-eight; married, five children; Ph.D., University of 
Pittsburgh; teaching experience in University of Nebraska, University of 
Utah, and University of Pittsburgh. 

M.7.—Age forty-two; married; Ph.D., Chicago; Phi Beta Kappa; 
twelve years’ experience in college teaching; six years’ experience in state 
teachers colleges; experience in social work, community organization, and 
rural resettlement projects. 

M.8.—Age forty-six; married to a social worker; two children; Ph.D., 
Columbia, 1935, minor in economics; Phi Beta Kappa; five years’ teach- 
ing social sciences in college; competent in these and in statistics, human 
geography, orientation and technologic history, specialty the social as- 
pects of invention; two books and numerous articles published; years of 
research work; all ordinary languages; European travel. 


Conference on Business Education.—The Fourth Conference on Busi- 
ness Education will be held at the University of Chicago on June 25-26, 
1936, under the auspices of the School of Business of the University. The 
general topic is to be “Business Education for Everybody.” 


International Congress for the Unity of Science-—The Second Inter- 
national Congress for the Unity of Science will be held in Copenhagen, 
June 21-26, 1936. The central topic will be the relation of physics and 
biology (including psychology), with especial emphasis upon the concept 
of causality. Inquiries may be directed to the secretary, Dr. Otto 
Neurath, Mundaneum Institute, 267 Obrechtstraat, The Hague, The 
Netherlands. 

The proceedings of the First Congress, held at the Sorbonne in Sep- 
tember, 1935, and devoted to the general topic of the logic or philosophy 
of science, are to appear shortly in the form of eight small volumes, pub- 
lished by Hermann and Co., Paris. 


Rural Sociology.—A quarterly journal, Rural Sociology, is being estab- 
lished this year by the rural sociology section of the American Sociological 
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Society. The managing editor of this journal, which is to be published at 
the Louisiana State University, is Professor T. Lynn Smith, of Louisiana 
State University. The editors are: John H. Kolb, C. E. Lively, Lowry 
Nelson, Dwight Sanderson, and Carle C. Zimmerman. The price is $2.00 
per year. The magazine is established for the purpose of publishing and 
disseminating scientific studies of rural life. Louisiana State University 
is the guarantor. Manuscripts and subscriptions should be sent to 
T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 


American University of Beirut.—After a year’s leave of absence in the 
United States, visiting social science research centers and engaging in 
research projects at Harvard University, Professor Stuart C. Dodd has 
returned to his post at the American University of Beirut in charge of the 
sociology department and the social science research section. 


Baldwin-W allace College—Carl A. Nissen has received an appointment 
as assistant professor of sociology at the Baldwin-Wallace College (Ohio). 


Boston University.—Dr. Walter A. J. Beck, of Leipzig, is visiting pro- 
fessor of sociology and clinical psychology at Boston University. 


University of Cincinnati.—Professor Earle E. Eubank has resumed his 
teaching in the department after having had the first term in sabbatical 
leave. 


Colgate University.—The department of sociology announces the pub- 
lication of Economics, Sociology and the Modern World: Essays in 
Honor of T. N. Carver by the Harvard University Press in November, 
1935, and edited by Dr. Norman E. Hines. 


University of Dayton.—Francis J. Friedel has taken the place of Dr. 
J. V. Trunk in the department of sociology. 


University of Denver —The Foundation for the Advancement of the 
Social Sciences held, under the direction of Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, dur- 
ing the academic year a series of seven fortnightly luncheon discussions. 
The central theme of the lectures has been “Our Common Dilemma.” 

Professor Florence M. Hutsinpillar, head of the department of social 
work, has been on leave of absence during the winter quarter doing re- 
search work for the Council of Social Agencies in Chicago. Jean P. Sin- 
nock, assistant professor of social work, acted as head of the department 
during the absence of Professor Hutsinpillar. 
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Harvard University.—Professor Robert E. Park, of the University of 
Chicago, will offer two courses, ‘Races and Nationalities’? and “The 
Crowd and the Public,” in the department of sociology during the summer 
of 1936. 

Professor F. Stuart Chapin, chairman of the department of sociology 
at the University of Minnesota, will be visiting professor and will offer 


“Principles of Sociology” and “Social Pathology” during the summer 
quarter. 


University of Kentucky.—Miss Mary Buckingham, of the Lexington 
Family Welfare Society, is giving courses in social work in the department 
of sociology. 


University of Minnesota.—The Macmillan Company announces the 
publication of Agricultural Progress on the Prairie Frontier, by Professor 
Robert W. Murchie, of the University of Minnesota. This work is a part 
of the extensive Pioneer Belt Study. 

Dr. James Woodward, of Temple University, is giving courses in social 
theory during the spring quarter. 

Dr. Alice Leahy, formerly at the Catholic University of America, has 
accepted an appointment as associate professor of sociology and social 
work to be effective in the fall of 1936. 


Northwestern University.—Professor Arthur J. Todd, chairman of the 
department of sociology and anthropology, is on sabbatical leave, travel- 
ing in Mexico, England, and France. 

Mrs. Hasseltine Byrd Taylor has been made full-time instructor in 
social case work. 

Mr. Willard Z. Park has been added to the department as instructor in 
anthropology. 


Ohio State University—Professor P. P. Denune is on leave of absence 
until the autumn quarter, 1936. 


Teachers College, Columbia University —The International Institute of 
Teachers College announces a European field course in social work from 
June 27 to August 4, 1936, under the direction of Mrs. Elsa Butler Grove. 
Students will attend the International Summer Session to be held at 
Bedford College, London, July 5—11, and the International Conference of 
Social Work at London, July 12-18. Information may be obtained from 
the secretary, Foreign Field Courses, International Institute, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Sir: 

May I trespass on your space to note a brief exception to Mr. T. Swann 
Harding’s “All Science Is One” in your January issue? In spite of Leverrier’s 
good luck in locating Neptune, we must not forget that astronomical predictions 
are astonishingly accurate and that they are used daily to speed the commerce 
of the world. Similarly, the physical sciences have been codified for practical 
purposes in engineers’ handbooks such as Kent, The Engineer’s Bible. Mr. 
Harding is probably correct when he says that none of the approximations in 
these books are exact by some absolute standard. Nevertheless, they are exact 
enough to build skyscrapers, bridges, dynamos, airplanes, and countless other 
useful things. Even though the bridges sometimes fall and the dynamos occa- 
sionally explode, with loss of human life, the fact remains that the “constants” 
(experimental approximations) contained in Kent work in practice. It is almost 
superfluous to emphasize that there is no human Kent. The reason that this is 
so is obviously because there is no exact science of man at the present time, al- 
though we hope that some day there may be. 

Possibly to an outsider from Mars, human science would be no more compli- 
cated than other kinds. From a practical point of view, valid controls are ex- 
tremely hard to set up in human experiments—and experimentation is the basis 
of physical science. We might cite other complications, such as the bias of the 
observer and the almost inevitable prejudice that creeps into even the simplest 
attempt at human experimentation. 

These difficulties of valid control and of being, as man, both in and of the 
experiment, are extremely serious obstacles to an exact science of man. They 
can be met, but only by facing the facts courageously, not by trying to argue 
ourselves into a state of blissfully (and wishfully) “thinking” that the obstacles 
and the difficulties do not exist. It is to be hoped that the human scientists 
among the readers of the American Journal of Sociology will not be misled into 
too smug and comfortable a feeling of well-being by Mr. Harding’s perhaps 
overoptimistic estimate of the situation. 

Yours, etc., 
RoBert Cook, Editor, 


Journal of Heredity 
WasuincTon, D.C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Mind, Self, and Society. By GEorcE H. Meap. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, by CHARLES W. Morris. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1934. Pp. xxxvili+4o1. $5.00. 

Few men of his day lived life more fully than George Mead and fewer 
still were better qualified to write about it. He was an active participant 
in civic organizations, took his duties as a citizen seriously, and had trav- 
eled far and often so that nothing human was alien. He had read and re- 
membered the books—all the important books in every department of 
philosophy, the social sciences, and mathematics, not excluding fiction 
and poetry. And besides all this, his was “‘a seminal mind of the very first 
order” which enabled him to see relations and gain insights which gave to 
familiar facts an undiscovered significance. This above all—he lectured 
on social psychology for nearly forty years, even before the term became 
current, and hundreds of scholars now teaching and writing gratefully 
acknowledge him as their most stimulating teacher. 

But Mead never wrote his book on social psychology. The present vol- 
ume was assembled from the notebooks of students who heard him in the 
latter part of his career. The editor has, unfortunately, seen fit to give it 
another title and has taken the liberty to rearrange the material in a fash- 
ion that will be deprecated by many who knew Mead and thought they 
understood him. The task of the editor under such circumstances is one of 
unusual difficulty; and disappointment over the imperfections of the result 
yields to the feeling of gratitude to those men who did the best they could, 
according to their lights, and all who are interested in social psychology 
should be thankful for even this much. 

The work in sociology at the University of Chicago has been greatly in- 
fluenced by Mead’s conceptions and conclusions, and for many years there 
has been a relationship of the closest sort. The course in social psychology 
is considered basic to the work of the Department of Sociology and has 
been offered for the past sixteen years, having been introduced at the re- 
quest of Mead himself. It was at first planned as an introduction to Mead 
and served also to give to him an opportunity to discuss in his own course 
the growing body of controversial literature. That the course was thus in 
fact divided will explain the absence in the notes of the latter period of 
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certain topics to which the editor calls attention, such as the detailed 
treatment of integration. 

Mind, self, and society is the reverse order to that which the structure 
of Mead’s thought would seem to make appropriate. Not mind and then 
society; but society first and then minds arising within that society—such 
would probably have been the preference of him who spoke these words. 
For societies exist in which neither minds nor selves are found, and it is 
only in human societies that a subject is its own object—only in these is 
there consciousness of self. Man, he held, is not born human; the biologi- 
cal accident becomes a personality through social experience. 

The position taken is that man’s personality is derived from nature 
without residue, that is to say, with no forces or influences that do not 
appear in the emerging development of the form itself, and this view is 
extensively elaborated. The organism is assumed to be originally acting 
and for this action no cause need be sought. But the acts are always with- 
in a society, and the ongoing social process with its habits, customs, 
language, and institutions is a pre-existent organization into which every 
child is born. The immature member of a society acts, but his acts are so- 
cial acts at first, social because helpless and prolonged infancy limits him 
to contacts with social beings. The social objects have this essential char- 
acter that they respond and change, and therefore adjustment must be 
made to them. Thus gestures arise, for the initial movements are acts 
that are parts of a whole, acts that mean larger acts; and the meaning of 
these gestures arises in the experience of response. In redintegration the 
incomplete picture is filled out in the imagination with material that has 
once been the complement, and thus meaning is brought into experience. 
In this way the doctrine is developed that ideas, the meaning aspect of 
symbols, are derived from the consequences of gestures performed by a 
participant in a social act. Ideas are not private and mental but social 
and motor. 

Intelligence cannot be denied to the loweranimals and the presence of 
symbols among them seems demonstrable. But significant symbols and 
reflective intelligence belong only to man, and it is in the effort to account 
for this crucial difference that Mead has made his most original contribu- 
tion. That it has not had wider influence in contemporary sociology and 
psychology is due to the fact that it has not been readily accessible to 
scholars, a lack which this book ought to do something to supply. 

It is in the phenomenon of human speech that Mead finds his most im- 
portant clue. Speech is sometimes “the expression of thought in words” 
but this is only a secondary function. Speech is vocal gesture, it is behav- 


i 
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ior with meaning, and the meaning is a result of the social effects of the 
speech. In detail it is shown that the acquisition of language cannot be 
explained as the result of imitation, but that the elements, all of them, 
appear in the developing activity of spontaneous vocalization. The im- 
portance of the vocal gesture is that the one who stimulates another stim- 
ulates himself at the same time, since he hears his own voice. The self- 
stimulation makes possible self-response and this response is influenced by 
the response of the other. The result is the ability to take the réle of the 
other which becomes sometimes “sympathetic introspection” but, what is 
even more important, leads the self to take the attitude of the other to 
himself, thus becoming an object to himself, with all that this implies. 

Why man alone can achieve significant symbols and why he always 
does so in communication is assumed to be due to some complication in 
the central nervous system, the nature of which is as yet unknown, for we 
know more about our minds than we do about our brains. The neurology 
of speech is only partly explored and the neurology of attention is still a 
dark continent. But this phenomenon is observable in all normally de- 
veloping human beings and cannot be found occurring in any other 
animal. 

Once this standpoint has been taken, there are numerous other prob- 
lems that arise as corollaries. The self is a réle but there are too many 
“others” for us to adopt the thousand réles that would seem to be neces- 
sary. There arises the “generalized other,” in which occurs a synthesis of 
group attitudes which men hold in common. And to the voice of this gen- 
eralized other we hearken when the failure of habit forces reflection. 

Human conduct does not become a matter of adaptation to environ- 
ment, for the conscious act is not a response to a stimulus. Mead does not 
conceive of the human form as an infinitely complex slot machine; action 
is rather the resultant of an impulse seeking expression and the “stimulus” 
is not only selected, it is sought for. The stimulus is the occasion for the 
release of the impulse. When the situation is problematic, there is an in- 
ability for conduct to go on, an uncertainty about the object and a vague- 
ness and inefficiency about the impulse. When the broken whole is redin- 
tegrated the response is into the stimulus and constitutes the stimulus. 
Thus the organism creates its environment. 

The psychology of perception receives welcome illumination. Percep- 
tion becomes neither the passive awareness of an object nor a bundle of 
sensations united by some synthesizing mental power, but rather one kind 
of action. The perception of a physical object he calls a collapsed or 
“telescoped” act in which there is immediate experience of what would 
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result did we go through a series of movements. Ice looks cold because it 
would produce certain effects were we to go toward it and touch it. The 
imagery of the past fuses with the excitation of the present and objects 
that have been organized are thus perceived. 

Social objects require adjustment, for they are responding and chang- 
ing, and thus they demand that attention be fastened on the beginning of 
the act thus giving rise to the gesture. Physical objects are non-respond- 
ing, the attention being on the last of a series of movements rather than 
on the first, and, therefore, though the size, shape, and color may appar- 
ently change, these changes are neglected since the attention is on the end. 
If a physical object occasions surprise or any emotion, there is a tendency 
to regress to the social acts with which experience began. This occurs in 
such varied circumstances as the irritation at a chair into which we bump 
in the dark, the magical incantations of the rainmaker, and the sophisti- 
cated poetry of nature. Objects are not passively apprehended, they arise 
inside experience, and are constructed, organized, created. 

The relation of the body and especially the central nervous system to 
mind and consciousness is a problem that still exercises us all. To locate 
it inside the brain as is often done with uncritical naiveté, or to put it in- 
side the head with all the solipsistic consequences as Russell does, is to 
raise the insuperable difficulties of interactionism. Mead’s view is that 
consciousness must be considered as functional, not substantive, objective 
and not subjective, and that what takes place in the brain are the proc- 
esses which make it possible. The grounds for this position cannot be 
given in the scope of this review. 

Whether the material in the book as here presented places an undue 
emphasis on the effort of Mead to redeem the word “behaviorism” from 
the connotation given to it by its inventor is a question on which his for- 
mer students may differ. But all will agree that Mead considered the hu- 
man self as a resultant of action and communication in society, and that 
the concepts of consciousness and imagination were necessary. The ex- 
planation of new organizations in experience as a result of the “‘condition- 
ing” of reflexes or responses he found inadequate. 

It is not only in the assumption of the priority of culture and of the 
primacy of impulses to action that the mechanical consequences of ortho- 
dox behaviorism are found wanting. In the passages where the ‘‘I” and 
the ‘“‘me”’ are discussed, there is set forth another ground for assuming a 
spontaneity and creativeness which transcend the mechanical. 

Many other aspects of the collective life receive attention but the ma- 
terial available does not always permit adequate development. Other 
posthumous volumes of Mead’s work are promised and these will help to 
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bring to the attention of scholars the work of one of the most original men 
of our generation. 


ELLSWORTH FArIs 
University of Chicago 


Contemporary American Institutions: A Sociological Analysis. By F. 
StuaRT CHAPIN. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. xviii+425. 
$2.75. 

In Part V of this book Professor Chapin has assembled his published 
papers dealing with the theory and the quantitative study of institutions. 
The preceding parts deal with the political and business institutions of the 
local community, the family, the school, the Protestant church, social 
welfare agencies, and “the social institutions of the New Deal.” In addi- 
tion to reference to his own studies there appears discussion of many 
studies made by others. The book will consequently be very useful for 
reference to the methods and findings of studies of institutions. 

It would have been a better book if the author had confined himself to 
systematic statement and illustrative support of his own chief hypotheses. 
The treatment is weakest where he departs from this line; as, for instance, 
in the chapter on social welfare agencies, which consists of four pages of 
text followed by fifty-four pages of undigested reports of the daily doings 
of social workers; or, in Part IV, which deals with the New Deal. There 
are many signs of hasty work in the book; chief among them is the repeti- 
tion, almost word for word, of four pages of text (212-16 and 367-71). 

There are many interesting hypotheses and distinctions in the book. 
Some of them, I trust, will be further developed by the author. Great 
attention is given to a distinction between the latent and the manifest 
culture patterns of institutions. It is, one gathers, the business of sociolo- 
gists to make the latent manifest. It appears that the author, in some 
cases, regards culture patterns as hidden or latent simply because there is 
a conspiracy of secrecy with regard to them. Then the work of the social 
scientist is that of making an exposé. In other cases, he regards the latent 
as something which has not yet been formulated; that is, a set of relation- 
ships which can be made comprehensible only by the development of new 
concepts and new methods of statistical manipulation. It thus seems to 
the reviewer that two quite distinct frontiers between the known and the 
unknown are implied in the term “latent culture patterns.” Both fron- 
tiers are real and important, but their relations to each other need some 

urther elucidation. 

EvERETT C, HUGHES 


McGill University 
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Personal Adjustment and Domestic Discord. By Harriett R. Mower. 
New York: American Book Co., 1935. Pp. xxvi+290. $2.25. 


This book represents what is perhaps the best that sociologists in the 
field of the family have yet produced in the way of a case book of system- 
atic analyses of marital discord problems. It represents, moreover, a 
very desirable progress in the investigation of personality in relation to 
marital problems. 

Unfortunately, however, the best falls short of being good enough— 
even as a beginning. For notwithstanding the promises implied in prefa- 
tory statements by two competent sociologists, the analytic work on the 
case materials is somewhat disappointing. The central problem of the 
work is to demonstrate the significant relation between personality struc- 
tures and patterns of action on the one hand and marriage adjustment, or 
lack of it, on the other. However, the explicit and implied conception of 
personality is a manifestly inadequate and superficial syncretism of the 
concepts of Mead, Thomas, psychoanalysis, and common-sense social 
work. The weakness of such an unsatisfactory theoretical grounding 
shows up in the analyses of the cases. For example, in the case analyzed 
as a problem of “dual réles’’ we discover that the marriage relationship is 
unsatisfactory chiefly because the husband is playing two réles—one 
that of a questionable, unscrupulous trickster who preys on women in his 
business; and the other that of a respectable Jewish married man. The 
critical reader who has gone very far in personality analysis will see in the 
materials of this case a good deal to justify the suspicion that a much 
more basic réle analysis is possible and probably more relevant to the 
marriage problem presented. And so it is with much of the analysis and 
interpretation of the case materials. 

The author cannot be held to account for such weaknesses, however. 
She has made excellent use of the conceptual tools furnished her by 
current social-psychological theory. Rather it must be pointed out that it 
is the social psychologists who should furnish workers in the field with a 
much more thoroughgoing and coherent conception of personality than 
they have thus far. 

The unusually high “success record’’ of cases adjusted, reported by 
Mrs. Mower, is more a tribute to her skill and insight as a domestic coun- 
selor and practitioner than to the particular theory synthesis she utilizes 
for formal presentation. 

In spite of the indicated faults, the book merits careful attention on the 
part of those interested in problems of personality and the family. It isa 
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good presentation of the author’s wealth of clinical experience and a 
conscientious, fruitful effort at communication in a difficult and chaotic 
field. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 


Propaganda: Its Psychology and Techniques. By LEONARD W. Doos. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1935. Pp. 417. $2.40. 


As the title indicates, this study makes the psychological approach to 
propaganda; but, of course, the attention given to techniques takes the 
author into the sociological field. It is more correctly spoken of, then, as 
a social-psychological study. 

There are six parts: Part I, a justification of the psychological ap- 
proach; Part II, a review of the psychology of living people, dealing with 
motivation, attitudes, stereotypes, suggestion, values, prestige, language. 
Part III considers the “‘nature of propaganda” and attempts to differen- 
tiate “intentional” and “unintentional” propaganda, sets forth the essen- 
tial distinction between propaganda and education, and outlines the proc- 
ess by which these pressures reconstruct the personality of the recipients. 
Part IV gives something of the “sweep of propaganda” —illustrating from 
the world of commerce the activities of many promotional organizations 
such as the Lord’s Day Alliance, the Communist party, the Nazi move- 
ment, the munition makers, and the peace societies. Part V pays atten- 
tion to the physical vehicles or channels of propaganda—the newspapers, 
the radio, motion pictures, magazines, billboards, and others. Part VI, 
entitled “Conclusions,” considers the question: ‘“Which propaganda?”’ 
After reviewing some of the psychological matters introduced earlier and 
calling attention to the innumerable currents of propaganda swirling 
everywhere about and through us all, this proposition is advanced: 

Propaganda is necessary as long as science has not solved the difficulties that 
confront us, but which propaganda shall we accept and which shall we reject? 
.... There is no answer, because there are no social values to which men volun- 
tarily may grow submissive [p. 410]. 


Professor Doob’s ‘‘complete definition of propaganda”’ is as follows: 


Intentional propaganda is a systematic attempt by an interested individual 
(or individuals) to control the attitudes of groups of individuals through the use 
of suggestion and, consequently, to control their actions; unintentional propa- 
ganda is the control of the attitudes and, consequently, the actions of groups of 
individuals through the use of suggestion [p. 89]. 
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What is the difference between education and propaganda? 

The essence of education, in short, seems to be its objectivity in the light of 
the scientific truths prevalent at the time, whereas propaganda, intentionally 
or unintentionally, is an attempt to control the attitudes of people. Propaganda 
in this sense, therefore, is not, as one wag has phrased it, “‘what the other fellow 
is doing”; both “fellows” are carrying on propaganda when they are unscien- 
tific, when they are employing suggestion to affect people..... The teacher 
of the social sciences who acquaints students with the scientific approach to 
social phenomena is an educator. Such an approach can be understood without 
the use of suggestion to arouse pre-existing, related attitudes [p. 81]. 


At the conclusion of each chapter of Part III (“The Nature of Propa- 
ganda”’) a so-called principle is stated as a conclusion from the argument. 
For example, the first one, the “principle of intention,” is this: ‘In in- 
tentional propaganda, the propagandist is aware of his interested aim; in 
unintentional propaganda, he does not appreciate the social effects of his 
own actions” (p. 89). Some thirty-six of these principles are stated, and 
they are all given in the Appendix as well. 

There is no formal bibliography at the end of the book but, of course, 
there are many references along the way as footnotes. The book is very 
readable, and the style marches on with a certain sureness. 


FREDERICK E. LUMLEY 
Ohio State University 


The Psychology of Radio. By HADLEY CANTRIL and Gorpon W. ALL- 
porT. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. x+276. $3.00. 


This is a splendid book by two competent social psychologists who pre- 
sent a well-written survey of the entire field of the radio, together with 
results of a highly significant research program. Scientific objectivity is 
combined with an urbane social-mindedness which is amused by the 
antics of pressure groups and which sees nothing axiomatic in the profit 
motive. 

The first part of the book discusses the unique character of the radio 
audience, and the influence of the radio on mental standardization, educa- 
tion, music, drama, religion, and politics. There is also a vigorous exposi- 
tion of the American way of organizing radio broadcasting which includes 
a fair statement of the problem of censorship and propaganda. An im- 
pressionistic picture of program preparation is followed by an analysis of 
programs, for the most part those broadcast from a single station. The 
usual predominance of music is revealed and about 6 per cent advertising. 
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The figures apparently are obtained from station records rather than by 
direct observation. The evidence in regard to listener habits and attitudes 
includes a compilation of data from other research plus results from a 
questionnaire distributed to over a thousand persons. There is a good il- 
lustration here for the need of comparable categories. Questions in re- 
gard to church, concert, and theater attendance were worded like those 
presented by the reviewer and yielded strikingly similar results. The 
usual distaste for advertising was revealed but 76 per cent of the re- 
spondents said they would not pay $2.00 a year for similar programs 
without advertising. 

The second part of the book presents experimental evidence. It is made 
clear that personality can be diagnosed in some degree from voice alone. 
In general, a preference is revealed for the male voice. The loud-speaker 
competes fairly well with the visible speaker and with the printed page, 
although specific advantages are to be found on each side. Further data 
were obtained as to effective conditions for broadcasting. 

The final part of the book deals with practical interpretation and pre- 
sents penetrating comments in excellent literary style. The analysis of so- 
cial participation is especially valuable. The authors recommend as de- 
sirable the emancipation of the radio as a technological achievement from 
the domination of the profit motive. The book is a credit to academic ap- 
plied science and the writers stand out sharply from the hybrid radio re- 
searchers who are half scientists and half publicity men. 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
University of Minnesota 


Emotions and Bodily Changes: Review of Literature on Psychosomatic In- 
terrelationships, 1910-1933. By H. FLANDERS DUNBAR. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. xv+595. $5.00. 


While this book is intended primarily for physicians and psychiatrists, 
it should be of considerable interest to sociologists who are concerned with 
the problem of human behavior. As indicated in the subtitle, Dr. Dunbar 
has surveyed the literature for evidence on the somatic disturbances that 
arise from emotional stress and strain and shock. While much of this ma- 
terial may appear rather technical for the lay reader, nevertheless its sig- 
nificance must be apparent in the series of chapters dealing with the differ- 
ent organ systems. Dr. Dunbar has shown how the human organism can 
focus its problems of personality and social adjustment upon somatic 
functions with resulting disturbances that are practically identical with 
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pathological disease. Thus the student of human behavior must recognize 
that the impact of culture upon personality may reveal itself not only in 
criminality and delinquency and in the more familiar forms of mental dis- 
order, but also in profound disturbances of bodily functions. In this com- 
prehensive survey of the literature and critical discussion of the evidence 
and its implications, Dr. Dunbar has provided students of society with an 
additional category for the evaluation of culture and the understanding of 
human behavior. Increasingly we must take account of these somatic dis- 
turbances if we are to understand what culture means to the individual 
and the cost in human terms of attempting to meet the demands of con- 
temporary society. This volume should be required reading for all gradu- 


ate students in sociology and psychology. 
L. K. FRANK 
Columbia University 


The Concept of Our Changing Loyalties: An Introductory Study into the 
Nature of the Social Individual. By HERBERT A. BLocH. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. 319. $4.50. 

It has been some time since we have had a volume devoted almost en- 
tirely to the problem of the individual and society. Mr. Bloch has given 
us one, based largely on the fundamental conceptions of Mead, Dewey, 
Cooley, MaclIver, and Baldwin (although the latter is not mentioned, un- 
less I am mistaken). He has shown himself thoroughly familiar with the 
philosophical, psychological, and sociological literature pertinent to his 
problem. One would be rather at a loss to say just what is new in the 
work, unless it be an unusual emphasis on the dynamic aspects of the so- 
cial individual. Even this, while unusual, is not new. The excellence of 
the work lies rather in its thoroughness in following out implications. 

Mr. Bloch has not given the subject of mass behavior its due. One has 
a slight suspicion that he doesn’t like mass behavior, and especially mass 
movements. Stripped of its rather heavy verbiage, his ideal state is one 
with an “alert citizenry,” which I take to mean our old friend the rational, 
free citizen, who does not share the unfortunate tendency of the larger 
mass of people ‘“‘to be irascibly averse to the prickings of a novel idea or 
theory.” This suggests another suspicion; that the author, in spite of the 
care taken to define the limits of reason in human life, still implicitly over- 
emphasizes its rdéle to the neglect of those less reasonable and less con- 
scious aspects of the human mind which seem to be involved in mass 


movements. 
EverETtT C. HUGHES 
McGill University 
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Psicologia Social. By Raut Briquet. Rio de Janeiro: Livraria Fran- 
cisco Alves, 1935. Pp. v+267. 


This is the first South American work on social psychology that has 
shown real familiarity with the literature of the subject in the United 
States. In fact, it gives major importance to the writers of this country, 
but is also duly attentive to the social psychologists of Germany, France, 
England, Italy, and Spain. It approaches the subject from two stand- 
points: The ‘‘General Part” treats the relationships between social psy- 
chology and biology, sociology, behaviorism, gestaltism, the principles of 
learning, and the laws of human nature. The “Special Part” treats such 
“psychic” factors as instinct, habit, suggestion, imitation, sympathy, and 
intelligence, but more from the standpoint of the English and Scotch and 
Continental schools than from the American. Thus far the book is rather 
old fashioned and formal. The second half of the “Special Part” is con- 
cerned with the social life, treating such themes as social groups, social 
welfare, personality, social adaptation, race, leadership, public opinion, 
crowds, and revolution. These chapters are much more modern and, in 
fact, constitute a decidedly worth-while brief presentation of collective 
psychology, markedly different from the traditional South American em- 
phasis upon the local environment. There are an Index and good brief 
bibliographies of books less well known in this country. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


State Hospitals in the Depression: Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Hospitals. New York: National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1934. 
Pp. 126. 

Through questionnaires, the Committee assembled information con- 
cerning 104 hospitals receiving patients with mental disease, including 
over half of all of the state mental hospitals in this country./As might be 
expected, the depression has brought diminished tax appropriations, in- 
creased overcrowding, and lower levels of service, due particularly to a 
lessened ratio of physicians, nurses, and attendants to the number of pa- 
tients. Some of the economies forced by the depression may be perma- 
nently beneficial. There have been some grants from federal funds to build 
needed additional hospitals, but these, unfortunately, have been in only a 
few states—the states with relatively great resources. It is one of the iro- 
nies of the situation that the states that most need larger facilities for the 
mentally'sick have not sought them from the federal public works program. 


MICHAEL M., Davis 


University of Chicago 
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Law and the Lawyers. By EDWARD STEVENS Rosinson. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1935. Pp. xi+343. $2.50. 

The realist movement in American jurisprudence stands indebted to a 
psychologist fora vigorous attempt to legitimize its position and spread its 
viewpoint among the members of the legal fraternity. Clearly more at 
home in the field of jurisprudence than his jurist colleagues of the realist 
school have been in psychology, Professor Robinson’s work is unmarred 
by the naivetés that so often characterize attempts at interdisciplinary 
penetration. 

The author has two principal aims. First, to lay out the ground plan 
for a “naturalistic” or scientific study of law; second, to show wherein 
such an approach constitutes the principal basis for law reform. The 
earnestness and care with which the author presents his case against the 
purely immanent and formal approach to law is doubtless a measure of 
the antinaturalistic bias of most jurists. Social scientists, certainly, will 
only welcome the attempt to determine the nature and influence of the 
non-logical or extra-theoretical factors involved in judicial deliberation. 
The “social dynamics of the trial court,” the “‘manifest and latent content 
of judicial discourse,”’ the determination of intent and of the reliability of 
evidence, the application of stare decisis are only a few of the problems 
that invite investigation. It is doubtful, however, whether the largely psy- 
chological and individualistic approach of the author to these problems is 
an instrument adequate to the task. Although he partially recognizes the 
significance for his problems of the structure of a society and its dominant 
conflicting interests, and stresses also the social nature of thinking, there 
is little attempt to see the individual’s thought processes and decisions in 
the light of his particular position in a given social structure and his rela- 
tion to the clash of interests over which he deliberates. Influences forma- 
tive of « ,henomenon are not likely to be disclosed by an exclusive pre- 
occupation with the point (individual behavior) at which they manifest 
themselves. Statements such as “Every important legal problem is at bot- 
tom a psychological problem’”’ (p. 51); ““The economic interpretation of the 
law leads into questions of belief, of delusion, of prejudice, in which eco- 
nomic processes color the materials dealt with, but in which all the more 
basic principles involved must be psychological” (p. 72); “Litigation rep- 
resents at bottom a psychological clash” (p. 67; italics in all cases inserted) 
reflect a serious confusion on this point. One suspects that the paramount 
utility of psychology for the analysis of responsibility and the reliability 
of evidence has led the realist school to continue in the more or less exclu- 
sive use of psychological analysis after they passed on to problems requir- 
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ing a much broader perspective than psychology alone can provide. It 
may be well to add, however, that in so far as this criticism implies a plea 
for a more sociological jurisprudence it is not to be interpreted as a pre- 
dilection for the so-called sociological jurisprudence of Dean Pound which 
represents a gross misuse of the term “sociological.” 

Given the psychological approach of the realist school, Professor Rob- 
inson’s work is outstanding and marks a decided advance over Jerome 
Frank’s Law and the Modern Mind. The author’s discussion of the rival 
modes of psychological analysis that may compete for the jurist’s atten- 
tion is an extremely able attempt at adjudication that never lapses into 
mere eclecticism or indecisiveness. Nor isa scientific jurisprudence seen as 
a cure-all for legal infirmities, although, to be sure, in discussing its re- 
formistic value a more precise distinction should have been made between 
problems of a technical and semi-technical nature and those whose solu- 
tions have more far-reaching implications. Not merely a prolegomena, 
but containing individual analyses that are positive contributions, Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s work should help to clear the path toward monographic 
researches into the problems of legal science. 


H. GOLDHAMER 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Operation of the Council-Manager Plan of Government in Oklahoma 
Cities. (Thesis.) By JEwELL Cass Purturps. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. Pp. 299 


This exhaustive study, based upon over 330 interviews and voluminous 
correspondence, newspaper files, council minute records, city charters, con- 
stitutions, statutes, ordinances, court decisions, etc., of the operations of 
the council-manager plan of government in the twenty-nine Oklahoma 
cities at present operating under some form of that plan, effectively illus- 
trates the oft-repeated maxim that “the price of permanent good govern- 
ment is eternal citizen vigilance.” The author repeatedly points out (pp. 
51, 169, 187, 281, 286-88) that ‘a permanent charter committee organized 
to protect the manager plan and to promote the most efficient operation 
of the new form would prove its worth in all of the larger council-manager 
cities of Oklahoma.” Not a single city in the state (at the time of the 
adoption of the plan)—not even those in which the manager plan was 
adopted after a thorough educational campaign—provided for a perma- 
nent citizens’ committee, or a charter committee, to protect the manager 
form and see that only those favorable to the plan were chosen for public 
office (pp. 49, 176). 
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The inevitable results are clearly pointed out in chapter vi: (1) In five 
cities, the managers have been comparatively free to appoint and remove 
their subordinates, to prepare and submit budgets, purchase materials, 
and contract for goods and services, as well as to direct the detailed day- 
by-day administrative work. The author attributes these conditions to 
the quality of the men chosen as managers, the caliber of those chosen to 
serve on the city councils, and the existence in three of these cities of or- 
ganizations of citizens. (2) In another group of eight cities, there have 
been occasions when the councils have had no hesitancy in interfering 
with the conduct of administration regardless of the consequences. (3) In 
the remaining two-thirds (19) of the cities, councilmanic interference has 
occurred with marked frequency and quite contrary to the fundamental 
principles underlying council-manager government. 

The principal types of interference were: appointments of administra- 
tive officials by councils, or councilmanic dictation of such appointments; 
dictation of purchases by councils, or direct purchasing and contracting 
by councils; councilmanic interference with the detailed conduct of ad- 
ministration, as in issuing orders directly to administrative subordinates, 
or in directing that special duties or services be performed, sometimes as 
special favors to certain wards or sections of the city. 

Councilmanic interference in administrative affairs is attributed by 
Dr. Phillips to: poor charter construction, provision for councilmanic 
“supervisors,” an overzealous use of councilmanic committees, apathy or 
lack of citizen interest in the proper functioning of the manager plan, de- 
liberate citizen pressure, and failure of friends of the manager plan to pre- 
vent designing politicians from being elected to the city council (p. 238). 

The reviewer believes it to be more than mere coincidence that the only 
two manager cities in Oklahoma with effective citizen organizations, 
Bartlesville and Cushing, have each had only one manager since the plan 
was introduced in 1927 and 1929, respectively; that in both cases the 
managers were non-residents and college graduates; were managers of 
other cities directly prior to appointment to their present positions; are 
both planning to remain in the city-manager profession; and are both 
members of the International City Managers’ Association. And is it sim- 
ply accidental that the Bartlesville charter follows in large measure the 
model city charter of the National Municipal League, while most features 
of the Cushing charter are characterized by Dr. Phillips as excellent? And 
that in the five most important administrative positions under the control 
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of the city manager in both cities, only one change has been made in each 
city since the new plan was instituted; that in both cities the manager has 
been given complete freedom in making appointments; and that in both 
the manager has been permitted to exercise the full authority granted 
him by the city charter? 

There can be no dispute with Dr. Phillips’ concluding remarks that 
“the citizens’ organizations responsible for the inauguration of the plan 
usually remain intact until the election of the first council and the selec- 
tion of the first manager; and that succeeding councils seem to have fol- 
lowed the theory of the plan only where there has been vigilant work on 
the part of the citizens’ organizations. Political groups have manipulated 
the manager plan to their own advantage in most of those cities in which 
no such organizations exist. This demonstrates the need for active citi- 
zens’ committees if the manager plan is to be preserved.” 


NorMAN N. GILL 
University of Chicago 


Church Unity Movements in the United States. By H. Paut Douctass. New 
York: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1934. Pp. xxxviii+ 576. 
$3.00. 


Not content with the literature on church unity as a guide, the author has 
attempted, by returns from some 20,000 individuals, to measure the trend and 
extent of present church-unity sentiment. Lay members received special atten- 
tion, since it was assumed that they would more accurately reflect the current 
attitude. On general issues they were more conservative than the clergy, but 
in the adjustment of church relations the condition was reversed. 

According to Dr. Douglass, denominations have rallied around creedal differ- 
ences as if these were the most important. However, according to him, the 
integration of the churches is essentially a social process. 

The religious public expects some type of unity and accepts its desirability, 
but it entertains only a vague conception of the exact character of this relation. 
Groups vary considerably in their willingness to join or be joined by any other 
body. It appears that the type of unity which may be expected is one which re- 
pudiates both extreme division as well as extreme corporate unity, but leaves 
ample room for considerable diversity. It is one of the most careful and detailed 
of recent studies in church unity. 

Forrest L. WELLER 
University of Chicago 


History of the Wesleyan Methodist Church of America. By IRA Forp McLEISTER. 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Wesleyan Methodist Pub. Assn., 1934. Pp. xxiii+347. 
$2.00. 


The Rev. McLeister, with a distinctly denominational approach, has pre- 
sented in this volume a fairly complete picture of the origin and various institu- 
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tional developments of the Wesleyan Methodist church. For the student of 
sociology, the chief interest lies in the processes by which creeds and dogmas are 
formulated, systems of control established, and the functions of the church 
extended to educational, political and missionary activities. Much space is 
given to biographical material. 
Forrest L. WELLER 
University of Chicago 


President Masaryk Tells His Story. Translated by Kare, Capex. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. Pp. 302. $2.50. 


The book is Karel Capek’s impressionistic account of what Masaryk says 
about himself regarding his childhood, schooldays, his career as a university 
professor, and his rise to the presidency of Czechoslovakia. Masaryk’s philos- 
ophy of life in general, and of politics in particular, is described here more clearly 
than in his famed memoirs, and there are bits of excellent sociological observa- 
tions scattered throughout the work, which is written in a simple and engaging 
style with a definite air of authority. It has required both scholarship and 
imagination to piece together the extant bits of information into a full-length 
portrait of Masaryk, which provides an illuminating prelude to any study 
which might analyze Masaryk’s remarkable influence on the course of events 
in his country. It isa highly impressive piece of writing which holds one’s atten- 
tion from beginning to end. 


JosePH S. RoucEK 
New York University 


Institutional Treatment of Delinquent Boys. By AtmpA C. BOWLER and Ruts S. 
BioopGcoop. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1935. Pp. 
iv+ 324. 


This is the first part of a projected study and covers state institutions of 
California, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, and Ohio. A definite, well- 
organized outline is followed and the studies are comparable. There is an intro- 
duction and a section devoted to “Recapitulation and Comments.” Definite 
criticism is conspicuously missing, although one does not get the impression that 
the authors were wholly approving. The work will tell a great deal more to 
those who have had actual experience in such institutions than to others. 


C. C. VAN VECHTEN 
Pontiac, Illinois 


Mutual Savings Banks in Baltimore. By RoBert W. THON, Jr. Baltimore: 

Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. Pp. xii+-100. $1.25. 

The study covers historical, legal, taxation aspects, and such statistical data 
concerning the subject as are available about the assets, investments, earnings, 
etc., of Baltimore savings banks. Unfortunately, it is either not interested in, 
or had no material available for, analysis of the social structure of membership 
of depositors; this is the more regrettable since the average deposit in the 
“mutuals” of Baltimore are with $558 (in 1933) substantially lower than those in 
New York or Massachusetts. In view of the uneven distribution of savings 
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banks as between districts and types of population in this country, such an 
— of the social stratification might have been an interesting contri- 
ution. 

The most interesting aspect of the study is the one concerned with invest- 
ment policies of savings banks. It shows again, at the hand of a fairly typical 
local experience extending over a century, that savings deposits, in spite of a 
ninety-day notice of withdrawal being enforcible, are actually under the same 
pressure as demand deposits in the case of a crisis or even a depression. The 
only difference seems to be (which the author does not point out) that the sav- 
ings banks are apparently not under the pressure of the periodic withdrawals 
reoccurring in commercial banks, even in normal times. Consequently, almost 
the same problem of “reversibility” of investments, as the author calls it, and 
of timing of maturities exists in both cases. 

No material is presented to show the success or failure of the well-analyzed 
investment policies of three outstanding local institutions. The substantial per- 
centage, varying from one-fourth to two-thirds of total investments, used for 
mortgage loans, raises interesting issues. The study as a whole contributes use- 
ful material for future students in the field. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


Social Work with Travelers and Transients. By GRACE ELEANOR KIMBLE. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. ix+118. $1.00. 


This book is a study of the origin, modification, and direction of activities of 
workers in Travelers Aid societies. Although the author presents the need of 
skilled case work at bus stations and airports, the primary emphasis is on case 
work in connection with railway stations. The book is a treatise on methods of 
case work with children traveling alone, runaways, unmarried mothers, con- 
finement cases and death on trains, the mentally ill, and old people. It is a 
plea for a nation-wide network of skilled case work to care for these and similar 
types of travelers. 

Inasmuch as the book was written in 1931, it does not consider the more 
recent phases of the problem, particularly that of transiency. The nearest ap- 
proach to the transient problem is in the chapter entitled “Dependent Non- 
Residents.” The discussion here is on the need of uniform settlement laws, not 
with non-residents or transients as understood today. The inclusion of the term 
“transients” in the title of the book is, therefore, misleading. 

The book gives little insight into the lives of travelers and transients. The 
chapter on “Runaways” and the general description of mobility are two valuable 
contributions. 


Harvey J. LOCKE 
Indiana University 


National Governments and International Relations. Rev. ed. By FRANK ABBOTT 
MaGrup_er. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1935. Pp. xiv+596+xxxvi. $1.80. 
An elementary text, presumably for high schools. 

Harry D. GMEONSE 


University of Chicago 
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History of Norwegian Literature. By THEODORE JORGENSON. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1933. Pp. xiii+559. $5.00. 


A book of this kind, designed for use by students of literature, is of interest 
to the sociologist in so far as it provides reliable and economical guidance into 
the literary culture of a distinct people. Unfortunately, the present volume is 
in this respect disappointing. It does review in chronological order Norwegian 
literature from the earliest rock tracings and the runes, through the Eddic 
poems, the skalds, and the Icelandic sagas, to the Freudian and other particu- 
laristic writings of the last fifteen years. But the whole effect is to leave the 
literature of this people essentially detached from its historical and culture 
setting. Such background material as is introduced is sketchy and superficial 
and, at times, unreliable and unrelated. Moreover, the references to specific 
works are more confusing than helpful, since titles mentioned in the text or 
listed in the footnote bibliographies are always translated by the author without 
indication as to the actual availability of the works in translation. References 
to the critical literature given at the end of each chapter are of varying worth 
and are not adequately located as to time and place of publication. 

C. W. Hart 
University of Iowa 


The Development of Poor Relief Legislation in Kansas. By GRACE A. BROWNING 
and S. P. BRECKINRIDGE. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 
xvii+157. $1.50. 


Miss Browning’s story is no longer new: the survival of pauper-law policies 
and practices in a midwestern state for over three-quarters of a century. Prior 
to 1933, modern case-work ideas in public relief were almost nonexistent. The 
advent of federal funds has led to the usual temporary changes. 

To the glory of Kansas, she did pattern after the idea of county rather than 
township responsibility, reject the notion of forcing family members to keep 
each other off the rolls, and forecast federal aid to drought-stricken farming 
areas in her homesteader’s “‘seed-grain’”’ decisions. 

The study is historical in nature and limited to library sources. It is supple- 
mented by some forty pages of poor laws and court decisions edited by Miss 
Breckinridge. 

Lioyp ALLEN CooK 
Ohio State University 


The Social Concept of Money: A Bibliography. By ANN BREWINGTON and 
Verona B. KnIsELy. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. viii+ 
107. $0.50. 


As the Preface states, this compilation attempts to list some 2,500 titles of 
books, articles, etc., “limited to accessible materials suitable for and interesting 
to teachers and pupils of the public schools from the kindergarten through the 
junior college.” The kindergarten level by far prevails. The compiled bibliog- 
raphy on money, in which most of the well-known writers on money and bank- 
ing are missing, lists instead the Home Economic News, the Wanamaker Home 
Budget Service, Child Welfare, Rotarian, and other similar sources. 

Characteristic of the economic concept of the authors is the inclusion of such 
subjects as “‘Arithmetic” and “Activities,” the latter covering publications 
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from Norman Angell’s Money Game to books on Bazaar as a School Activity. 
On the whole, educational points of view prevail; the authors apparently drew 
their references entirely from such sources as schoolbooks and references to 
those, without even being familiar with the current periodicals, encyclopedias, 
and textbooks in the social science field. Twenty-two pages on “Money” 
practically ignore all important literature in the field. 

The comments which the authors make on individual books are accordingly 
immature, and display a lack of knowledge and judgment which is appalling. 
Had they restricted themselves to a compilation of literature which gives advice 
to public-school pupils on how to be thrifty and good, they might have fulfilled 


a function. 


University of Chicago 


M. PALtyi 
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